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CONSTANTIA AND CLAUDIUS. 
THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN CONVERT AND THE EMPEROUR 
At the place of execution. 





BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 





“ SrRENGTHEN, oh God! my feeble soul, that I may strongly bear, 
This fearful doom, this trying hour, nor shrink away in fear; 
Teach to my heart the vael thought, at dying, won from thee, 
That so the last word from my lips shall not unworthy be ; 

And if a pray’r of mine be worth, oh, let me not condemn, 

But spare these cruel judges here, and, with me, pardon them. 
This hope is mine, oh God ! the gift of thy Son’s latest sigh, 

And taught like him, in pray’r for them, oh, like him, let me die.” 
Then Claudius spoke beside her, with an earth-love wildly fraught, 
Nor knéw how far from human hope that moment was her thought : 


“ Yet shalt thou live, Constantia, live happy and adored, 

A sov’reign prince thy lover, and he Rome’s mightiest lord. 
Renounce thy unknown God, my love, return with me and bow, 
Where Jove, the thunderer, joys with me in thy redeeming vow ; 
I give thee life, I give thee love, long hours of joy to live, 

A blessed fortune, full of hope, and all that man can give— 

A fortune now denied thee, and still pursued in vain, 

If thus I may not win thee back, me break thy prison chain.” 


Then meekly spoke that christian maid, with mind and look serene, 
And form unbent, and upward glance, and majesty of mien : 

“Oh, base were then my spirit, if won away by thine, 

It sunk from truth, and fled with thee, to Jove’s detested shrine ; 
And false were then the heaven, we worship, if it be, 

Though all unmindful now of us, forgetful then of me. 


‘Tf the pure faith that still has cheer’d, thro’ danger and thro’ death, 
Be frail as is thy Roman rule, or fleet as woman’s breath ; 

The hope were not so idle then, to win my soul to fly, 

For shelter, to the arms of him who dooms us now to die. 


“Yet doubt I nothing of the faith that glows within my breast, 
And all my love is with the God that still my heart possessed ; 
And so thou, my judge, be present there, with thy hell of Roman hate, 
The christian maiden will not mourn, but glory, in her fate. 


“ And if my future hope should be, as thou hast said, in vain, 
It were but madness now to in search of it again ; 

And the hopeless night of being, would be gloom indeed to me, 
Did I but seek a single thought to cheer it then, from thee. 


“ Still rule the slaves, whose baseness hath yielded thee thy sway, 
The christians know thy Master, and him alone obey. 

I seek not for thy favour—I shrink not from thy doom, 

And look for heaven and freedom both, to shine from out the tomb.” 





ORIGINAL TALES. 








THE BLACKSMITH OF CLONMEL. 





BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 





CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

“ Tuere will be murder, ma’am!” exclaimed Mick Quinlan, the 
next morning, most unceremoniously throwing open the parlour 
door. “There will be murder to-day! Phil Brennan ran off last 
night with Jerry Lynch’s daughter. She slept at his mother’s in 
town, and this morning he is coming to take her to chapel with 
him and marry her. His uncle, Father O’Hanlon, approves of the 
match ; but William M‘Mullin, and his friends, are there surround- 
ing the house; and, as sure as you live, there will be murder. For 
the love of the blessed virgin, come and see it, ma’am.” 

My mother stared at Mick, and then at me. 

“Why, see, Mick! see how you have frightened the child!” she 
exclaimed. ‘She has turned as white as a sheet. Indeed, Mick 
Flynn, you are a great big fool, to come and ask me to go and see 
such sights. You had better attend to your horse and car, Mick 
Flynn.” 

1 felt as if I was turning sick; and, quitting the parlour, went up 
to my bed-room and threw myself into a chair. “Go to Phil Bren- 
nan’s mother’s and be married to him to-morrow!” repeated I to 
myself, as though I alone were answerable for what had happened, 
and, of course, for all the consequences that might ensue. My 
shawl and bonnet were lying before me on the bed. Acting from an 
impulse which I could neither define nor resist, I snatched them up, 
put them on, and stealing down stairs, opened the street-door with- 
out making any noise, and was presently half-way down the street. 

“That's a fine, bould girl!” exclaimed a voice behind me, before 
I got to the second corner. ‘Come along with me and see the 
sight.” It was Mick. He caught me by the hand, and, in less 
than three minutes, we were standing among a crowd of people— 
men, women and child llected in the front of Mrs. Brennan’s 
door, on the opposite side of the way. 








Right before the door stood William M‘Mullin, with upward of 
a score of friends, all of whom were armed with sticks, ready for 
the reception of Phil Brennan—looking this way and that way, in 
momentary expectation of his approach—but with more of anxiety, 
as I thought, than of determination painted in their looks. 

“He is a match for the whole of them!” whispered Mick to one 
that stood near him. “ Have you all your sprigs with you?” in- 
quired he. The other affirmatively glanced down at his cloak. 
Mick, I now perceived, had his own cloak on, and from the way in 
which he held his arm under it, I perceived he was also pro- 
vided. ‘ That’s right,” continued Mick. ‘A pity that fun should 
be going on and we not have a share in it Who'll stand by, Phil 
Brennan?” he cried, aloud. ‘I will, for one!” he added. *‘ Hurra! 
boys; he’s coming !” 

Every countenance was now turned in one direction. William 
M‘Mullin and his friends drew close together. Here and there an 
ear was turned toward a mouth ; my heart began to beat violently. 

“ Stand close to the wall, my fine, bowld girl,” cried Mick Flynn. 

Phil Brennan approached. He was now within a dozen strides 
of his mother’s door, which was completely surrounded by his un- 
looked-for adversaries. Yet he stinted not his pace an inch. By 
his side swung a sprig of oak, which no man in Munster, except 
himself, could brandish ; but which he carried as if he were taking 
an ordinary walk, meditating neither resistance nor attack. His 
head was as erect as a grenadier’s, and his face as clear and bright 
as a boy’s upon the moming of a sunny holyday. Still he strode 
forward, as if nobody stood in his way—and nobody did stand in it, 
at last. The hostile party stood firm till he came within two 
paces and a half of them; but, before he could lift his foot again, 
the foremost stepped aside, the others promptly followed his exam- 
ple, and Phil Brennan stood without opposition upon the step of 
his mother’s door. 

‘The top of the morning to you, William M‘Mullin!” cried he, 
as he smilingly stopped and turned round. ‘The top of the morn- 
ing to your friends, who have so kindly come along with you to 
receive me at my mother’s house upon my wedding day. Good 
luck to you all,” he added, “and good luck to the honest boys of 
Clonmel.” 

He was answered by a cheer from the side of the street where 
we stood, which acknowledging with a wave of his hat, he entered 
the house, without so much as shutting the door after him. 

Hitherto the crowd, on our side of the way, had contented them- 
selves with merely looking on; but now that Phil Brennan had 
shown himself, they began to take a more active part, and to jeer 
William M‘Mullin and his party. The women led the way. One asked 
them, if they wanted a tongue to thank Phil Brennan for his civility. 

“Och!” cried another, “are you blind? Can't you see that 
they are perfectly overpowered with it?” 

“ Why did you come without your sticks, boys !” asked a third. 

“‘ Don’t you see they have them, you fool!” retorted her neigh- 
bour ; ‘‘but they are ashamed to show them beside Phil Brennan's, 
it is so handsome a one.” 

“OQ! is that the case?” exclaimed another. “ Feggs I thought 
they had never a stick nor a hand among them, or they never would 
have allowed Phil Brennan to enter his mother’s door, seeing they 
themselves had taken such a fancy to it.” 

“ Why don’t you walk in, William M‘Mullin?” resumed she who 
had first spoken. “ And how could you, jewel,” she added, “ when 
the door is shut? I declare I thought Phil Brennan had left it wide 
open.”’ 

“ And so he did,” remarked an old gossip, who had not yet spo. 
ken ; “‘and would not William M‘Mullin go in only that he does not 
know how Jerry Lynch’s handsome daughter is there! Heaven save 
you! William M‘Mullin,” she continued, in a louder key, “and is 
it Jerry Lynch’s daughter you want? She’s within there, at Phil 
Brennan’s mother’s, and nobody with her but Phil. Sure you have 
only to walk in and hand her out and take her to the chapel wid yees. 
Is it Phil Brennan you are afraid oft Och! if I were a fine young 
man and had a sweetheart, would I let Phil Brennan take her away 
from me, with twenty stout gossips to back me, and each a shillelagh 
in his hand! Bad luck to me, if it would not puzzle my great 
grandmother to find out what you are stopping there for, William 
M‘Mullin !” . 

The object of all this ridicule, and his companions, affected to 
treat it with a laugh; but, in spite of themselves, by their flushed 
cheeks and kindling eyes, betrayed the no small degree in which 
they were galled by it. Now came the turn of the men, which 
speedily changed the scene ; anger threw off the mask; gibes and 
laughter were followed by scowling looks, fierce words and threat- 
ening gesticulations. There wanted but one man to step into the 
middle of the street, and a general fight would have commenced ; 
but, at this critical juncture, Phil Brennan appeared at the door. 

‘Behave yourselves, boys!” he cried, addressing the crowd on 
the opposite side of the street. ‘ Whoever is for me will hold his 























tongue, and leave William M‘Mullin and his friends alone !” Then, 
addressing the latter party, ‘* William M‘Mullin,” said he, “ what 
call have you and your friends to plant yourselves at my mother’s 
door! Is it my wedding that you are anxious to see? Then see 
it you shall; for, by the crown of the blessed Mary! this morning 
will I be married to Jerry Lynch's daughter, or this evening ye shall 
sit at my wake! Come forth, Margaret Lynch,” he added, ad- 
vancing a pace into the street. 

The bride appeared. Quick and agitated was her step. She wore 
the same dress she had on the night before ; but her full hazel eye, 
that glanced rapidly from side to side, as she took the bridegroom's 
arm, and her cheek, which was faintly flushed, indicated that her 
heart was the seat of anxiety and alarm. The smile which Phil 
Brennan wore, when he entered his mother’s house, was still upon 
his manly open countenance. He looked slowly and calmly round 
him for a moment or two, then crossing the street, proceeded lei- 
surely in the direction of the chapel. I know not how it happened, 
but I found myself again by the side of Margaret Lynch, and hold- 
ing her by the hand. On we went, the crowd surrounding us, and 
William M‘Mullin and his friends bringing up the rear. All was 
peace and quietness for a time—but presently signs of bad blood 
began to manifest themselves. 

** Who did that?” cried one. 

“ Ask your mother !” replied a second. 

* Keep back !” vociferated another. 

“Goon!” roared out a fourth. 

M‘Mullin and his friends were evidently pressing upon those im- 
mediately behind us—pushing them and otherwise molesting them. 
Oaths now began to be interchanged. I looked back and saw no- 
thing but cheeks as white as ashes, or as red as fire, and eyes start- 
ing from their sockets. At last I heard a blow struck, and in a mo- 
ment upward of fifty cudgels were rattling in the air. 

‘Go on to the chapel,” whispered Phil Brennan to the bride, 
“Go on, and stop not. Hurry a little. I shall be there as soon as 
you. Go on, Margaret Lynch, and pay no heed to what is passing. 
Do not once look back. Give yourself no care about me. I shall 
merely take care that neither William M‘Mullin nor any of his 
friends follow you. Go on, as you love me.” 

Margaret Lynch obeyed him implicitly ; but, for my part, I could 
not help looking back. There was the bridegroom in the centre of 
the street, right between us and the combatants, walking backward. 
His frame seemed dilated to twice its former dimensions. High 
above his head was raised his arm, while from one side to another 
he slowly waved his ponderous weapon, ready to prostrate the man 
that should attempt to pass him. 

We were now about fifty paces in advance, and had just reached 
the chapel, when a simultaneous rush was made upon the bride- 
groom, by about half a dozen of William M‘Mullin’s party. I saw 
that he had enough to do; but that, as yet, he was only defending 
himself. One of his assailants suddenly bounded past him. He 
paid for the attempt. He was overtaken by Phil Brennan, and laid 
prostrate. A second and a third shared the same fate. But I now 
perceived that those who had taken part with us had been worsted, 
and that William M*Mallin and his friends were at liberty to direct 
their whole attention to the bridegroom ; and, sure enough, he was 
surrounded by them just as he came within half a dozen steps of 
us. With such odds against him, you may suppose his hands were 
full enough ; and, what would have been the issue, it is impossible 
to say, but, just in the nick of time, Father ——, appeared at 
the chapel-gate, accompanied by Jerry Lynch himself. 

“ Stop, William M‘Mallin !” cried Father -—, “ dare not strike 
another blow.” 

“Stop, William M‘Mullin!” exclaimed Jerry Lynch, “I am 
content that my daughter should be married to Phil Brennan.” 

“ Every stick, except Phil's, was down ina moment. The lion 
was roused. Ire and power were the only things of which the 
bridegroom seemed conscious. His weapon, whirled rapidly to the 
right and to the left, before him, and behind him, kept whizzing 
round his head; his eye was in twenty places in a moment. A 
shriek from Margaret Lynch called him to himself, as the sweet 
girl, forgetful of every thing else, rushed up to him, and tearing her 
handkerchief from her breast, applied it to his head, which I just 
discovered was wounded and bleeding profusely. He just cast a 
glance about him, caught her to his bosom, and kissed her, and then 
fixing his eyes upon her father, approached the chapel-gate, encir- 
cling her still with his arm. 

“Jerry Lynch!” he demanded, “are you come here to make 
your daughter happy or miserable—to force her to marry William 
M‘Mullin, or to give her to me?” 

No reply made Jerry Lynch, but he turned and walked slowly into 
the chapel ; while Father ——, beckoning Phil Brennan to follow 
him, entered it also. We were presently at the altar; the crowd— 
friends as well as enemies, a few paces behind ue—where they 


stopped, at a signal from the clergyman. 
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“‘ Jerry Lynch,” said he, to the father of the bride, “ you con- 
sent to give your daughter to Phil Brennan!” 

“She has run away with Phil Brennan! She has slept one night 
from under her father’s roof—she may now act as she likes! The 
affairisher own. I will have nothing to do with it,” said Jerry Lynch. 

‘* Then, you do not forbid the marriage !” rejoined Father ——. 

“T neither forbid it, nor consent to it!” said the other. 

“* Come here, Margaret Lynch,” said Father ——. 

The girl looked up into Phil Brennan’s face, then lifted her eyes 
to heaven, and, slowly withdrawing from the arm that was encir- 
cling her, approached the clergyman. 

«You hear what your father says?” he resumed. “ He will nei- 
ther consent to your marriage with Phil Brennan, nor forbid it. He 
leaves you to yourself—he permits you to act for yourself. Are 
you willing to become the wife of Phil Brennan?” 

Not a word uttered Margaret Lynch in reply. She stood like a 
statue—as motionless—as silent—almost as lifeless. This lasted 
upward of two minutes. 

“ Margaret !” at length breathed the bridegroom. 

“« Silence, Phil Brennan!” authoritatively exclaimed Father 
‘Leave Margaret Lynch to herself. She shall be neither urged, 
nor entreated, nor advised to give her hand to you. If she marries 
you, it shall be her own, unbiased and spontaneous act. I com- 
mand you not to speak toher. Well, Margaret Lynch ?” he inquired. 





She would have been upon the floor had not Phil Brennan | 


sprung forward, and caught her as she was falling. Upon his 
knee he seated her—supporting her waist with his arm, from which 
her head hung back, as if she were dead. I never saw anything 
like the expression of her sweet face, as it looked up to heaven, 
Several women, who had now entered the chapel, came up; and her 
temples and hands being chafed, by their assistance she recovered. 

The first object she opened her eyes upon was Phil Brennan. 
She smiled faintly, and, putting her hand to her head, as if to re- 
collect herself, gently disengaged herself from his support; and, 
rising from his knee, made an effort, as if she would approach the 
clergyman—tottered, and sank down upon his knee again. Some 
water having been brought her, she d to be iderably re- 
vived, rose again, and approached Father ‘ 

“Well?” said he, inquiringly, again. 

She had certainly spoken, had he remained silent ; but the question 
had the effect of paralyzing what little strength she had, and she fainted 
again; Phil Brennan catching her, and supporting her as before. 

Her father, all this time, remained immoveable. Not the slight- 
est shade of feeling passed over his countenance, nor did he once 
lift his eyes from the ground. 

“Come, come, Jerry Lynch,” interposed Father-———. ‘ Look 
at your poor child. See how dreadful is the struggle which you 
occasion her. She hasbeen tried enough. Save her from farthersuf- 
fering. Giveherto Phil Brennan, and bid me proceed with the rites.”” 

Not a word—not a look—not a motion on the part of Jerry 
Lynch. A second time the bride recovered—again she rose from 
the bridegroom’s knee, and approached the clergyman. This time, 
she was inore successful. 

“«T will marry Phil Brennan,” she faltered out, and fainted the 
third time. Men and women—all—looked at one another. There 
was shaking of heads, and low ejaculations were uttered, as if it 
were something ominous, and foreboded that misery would result 
from the union of Phil Brennan with Margaret Lynch. 

It was long before the bride recovered this time ; when, at last, 
she was restored to herself, and the ceremony began. Feebly she 
uttered the responses, supported by the arm of her lover, and en- 
couraged by his entieaties and soothings. Three or four times 
there was a pause of several minutes. It seemed doubtful whether 
she would ever get through; but, at length, the last response 
was uttered, and Phil Brennan and Margaret Lynch were man and 
wife. 

But now ensued a scene which seemed to fill every one with hor- 
rour, except William M‘Mullin, and one or two of his friends. The 
moment the knot was tied, down sank Jerry Lynch upon both his 

knees; his cheek was the hue of the crucifixion; he trembled from 
head to foot. 

«* At the altar of God!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ at the altar of God’s 
Son, Phil Brennan and Margaret Lynch, now Margaret Brennan, 
I curse you! I curse you! May—” 

‘Hold, sacrilegious man !” thundered forth the minister of heaven. 
“ Dare not profane this holy place, with words more becoming a 
fiend than a man, much less a parent. The Lord denies to you the 
power of cursing your child, or the man to whom, by this sacred 
ordination, she is now united. You have long ceased to be the 
father of your child. You have been an oppressor to her, and not 
a protector. What you ought to have guarded, you would have 
betrayed—her happiness—which, on Thursday week, you were de- 
termined to immolate, by forcing her into the arms of a man whom 
she hates, and a bad and incorrigible man! Retire, sir! retire 
from the chapel! Your curse falls harmless ; for you have forfeited 
the right to curse. You are an unfeeling man, and a wicked man!” 

Jerry Lynch slowly withdrew from the altar, and, followed by 
William M‘Mullin and two or three others, approached the entrance 
of the chapel; and, as soon as he had reached it, turned round. 

“ Father !”” he exclaimed, ‘* God is to judge me, and not you!” 
raising his voice to its highest pitch, so that the whole edifice rung 
with it, “ Phil Brennan and Margaret Lynch !” he reiterated; “I 
curse you, and my curse be upon you!” 

The bride swooned again. Vain was every effort to restore her. 
She was carried home in a state of insensibility, to the house of 
Phil Brennan's mother. I cannot describe the impression which 








this scene made upon me. 
( To be continued.) 
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ODE TO THE FEVER AND AGUE. 
Imp imperial, of diseases! 
Thee, sublime, thy subject sings, 
While he, fervent, fries or freezes 
With thy ious visitings ; 
Seneign shiverer! 
Hear a quiverer 
Tune his fancy’s fiddle-strings. 


Years have multiplied to ages, 

| Since thy dynasty began. 

| Yet, have no historick sages 

| Deign’d thy high career to scan; 
| Pertinacity ! 

No veracity 

| In the pen of any man. 
| 

| 

} 


First to celebrate thy glory, 
Ir, the page of deathless verse ; 
Help me tell so true a story ; 
None need mind or make it worse. 
Direful mystery ! 
What a history 
I am burning to rehearse. 


{ 
Scandal, (with all great ones busy,) 
Hath ascribed thy origin 
\ To , but she’s a lying “ hizzie ;” 
| Pandora’s box thou ne’er wast in; 
| Undefinable, 
Un-*‘ quinine”’*-able, 
i] Prince of all the blue and thin. 
i None have chronicled thy mother, 
Nor could Esculapius tell 
Thy sire, or if thou hadst a brother 
As dire a marvel as thysel’ ; 
Like our senators’, 
Thy progenitors’ 
Names were hard for fame to spell. 


But an inspiration gleameth 
Now upon mine inward eye; 
And I see, as one who dreameth, 
Through the dark uncertainty ; 
O, iniquity ! 
What antiquity, 
Fogs and bogs before me fly! 
Whilom, when the drenched creatiun 
Came to breathe above the flood, 
Noah, glad for any station, 
Anchored in a field of—mud; 
Such a spattering! 
Teeth a-chattering! 
Ague in its early bud! 
See thee soon upon thy travels 
By the oriental shores ; 
How thy destiny unravels ; 
How thy name in terrour soars! 
Plague diluvian ! 
No “ Peruvian,”* 
Unimpeded, on it pours! 
Rivers, lakes, and ponds, and puddles 
Yield to the pestiferous sway, 
And their borderers in huddles 
Trembling its behest obey ; 
Vainly pottering, 
Feebly tottering, 
None the conqueror can stay. 








Chief of modern system makers, 
From thy dogmas wide have flown ; 
All the world are turning “ shakers,” 
Through thy eloquence alone ; 
So invincible 
Every principle : 
Greatest teacher ever known! 
*Tis enough! in vain the naming 
All thy miracles of pow’r ; 
“‘ Symptoms” constantly proclaiming 
** Now's the day, and now’s the hour !” 
Fell fatality ! 
All reality ! 
Ague in its finished flower. 
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\ANATOMY OF ENGLISH CRITICISM. 





BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL. D. 

“ NEaRLY all the criticism at this day, isthe publick effort of private 
acquaintance. Were a sudden revolution of the mysteries of the craft 
now to be made, what, oh! what would be the rage, the astonishment of 
| the publick! What men of straw in the rostra, pronouncing fiats on the 
immortal writings of the age! What guessers between a right line and 
| acurve, deciding upon the highest questions of art! 

gazers lecturing on the drama! What disappointed novelists, writhing 
| poets, saleless historians, senseless essayists, wreaking their wrath on a 
| lucky rival! What Damons heaping impartial eulogy on their scribbling 
| Pythias. What presumption! What falsehood! What ignorance ! 
| What deceit! What malice in censure! What dishonesty in praise! 
| Such a revelation would be worth a Quevedo to describe.” —England 
| and the English, by E. L. Bulwer. 


Mr. Butwer, although somewhat cynical, is right. English criti- 
| cism, of the present day, is of little worth. We have little of what 





| may truly be called “ criticism ;” the shadow may remain, but we | 
_ have lost the substance. How do the criticks of the Edinburgh and | 


| Quarterly perform their duty! They write ably ; eloquently: but 
| they seldom write critically. Place a work before them, and their 


in poetry, the author belongs. It is not the merit of the book, but 








* Not to be subdued even by the potent sulphate of quinine. 
t Peruvian bark was unknown. 





| came 
| 


What stop-watch | 


first glance is to ascertain to what creed in politicks, or what school | 











the party of the man, which makes all the differenee. Suppose, fo 
instance, that Mr. Wordsworth were to write an able historical work, 
free from prejudice, full of trath, would the Edinburgh Review af- 
ford it a favourable notice? Scarcely. The reviewers quarrel with the 
principles of the poet ; and, therefore, as a matter of consistency, 
must fall foul of the historian. Even “though he spake with the 
tongues of angels,” the Edinburgh Review could scarcely afford 
to praise Mr. Wordsworth’s work. Admit that it had value, origi- 
nality, research, genius—all would go for nothing. The reviewers 
have an old feud with him; and, the chance is, (if they condescend 
to review it at all,) that the better his work, the more severely they 
would anathematize it ! 

If, however, it was understood that such a work came from the 
‘| pen of Dr. Lingard, or Lord Nugent, how eulogistick would be the 
critique! What superlatives would the criticks heap up to exalt 
the writer! In what would be the essential difference in the work ? 
Its increased value? No! but it is part of the tacticks of the great 
Reviews to estimate works according to their authors, rather than 
themselves. There is a kind of literary, “Can any thing come out 
of Nazareth ?” which has all-powerful influence with English criticks. 
It is this which can and does obtain for a bad work the distinction 
of praise: for a good one, the sentence of condemnation. Very 
much depends on the party to which the author belongs, or may be 
presumed to belong. Nay, an author’s very friendships may tempt 
an attack. 

Thus, the Quarterly Review immolated John Keats, not for the 
| puerility of his poetry ; for, in private, Gifford acknowledged that 
some of the blossoms might produce precious fruit ; but, he was a 
\| friend of Leigh Hunt. This was the offence which barbed the ar- 
row by which the short remainder of Keats’s life was impoisoned. 
The beauty or the defects of the poet were of minor consideration. 
He was a friend of Leigh Hunt; and, through his bosom, the then 
noxious editor of the Examiner might be wounded. So, when 
Lady Morgan published her “ excellent and fearless” work on Italy, 
|| Mr. Gifford did not hesitate to attack her in a personal manner. 
The very show of gallantry was cast aside. Her sex was no pro- 
tection. The language of Billingsgate and the stews was called 
into use. The most vile insinuations—the most filthy charges—the 
most base perversions of her words and opinions ; all were heaped 
up to damn her work; to ruin her character. Would all this, or 
|| any of it, have been brought into play, had “ Italy” been written by 
| a tory instead of a whig? In that case, the work (which pos- 
! sesses merit in spite of many impertinencies of expression, and 
| some latitude of thought,) would have been praised as a most won- 
|| derful production, and its author exalted to the seventh heaven of 
Quarterly eulogy. But Lady Morgan, besides the sin of differing in 
politicks from her reviewer, had laughed at him in one of her novels : 
and, the soul of Gifford, ‘“‘ cabined, cribbed, confined’ by party 
and personal wrath, could neither forget nor forgive what, in truth, 
was but a just return for his own unprovoked insults to a woman 

Even since Gifford’s death, we have seen a work praised, not for 
its merits, (for it had none,) but for its partisanship. I allude to 
Mr. Lockhart’s review in the Quarterly, of that notorious and gross- 
minded person, who calls herself “‘ Mrs. Trollope.” Her first work 
was a mendacious and malignant satire upon the people and customs 
| of the United States. It appeared, from the confession of its wri- 
|| ter, that she went out as a friend and disciple of the well-known 
|| Fanny Wright. That she occupied one of the lowest stations which 
| an English visiter can well occupy in the United States. That she 
|| was neglected, as she deserved. That on her own showing, she 
\ had seen nothing of the respectable portion of American society. That 
i she was a disappointed, vain old woman; and, that she wrote her 
I book, (or got it written for her,) for the sole purposes of making 
| money by it, and of gratifying her splenetick humour. Yet, the 
|| Quarterly eagerly snatched at this catch-penny, (even before it was 

published,) devoting some thirty or forty of its pages to a super- 
| laudatory review (with abundance of quotations) of its foul and 
|| filthy libels. Why take this trouble? Because the Quarterly Re- 
|| view has constantly abused the people and the institutions of Ame- 
|| rica ; partly, because Mr. Jeffrey had praised them—and this malig- 
nant work was another peg whereon to hang a few more diatribes 
against the United States. Had Mrs. Trollope written in praise of 
America, how hot and violent would the Quarterly have been against 
her ! what insinuations against her morals and religion, going, as she 
went, under the wing of Miss Wright! What indignation against 
the Faublas-like warmth of some of her descriptions! But she 
|| abused the Americans ; and, ¢herefore, it was the cue of the reviewer 
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|| that her “‘ horn should be exalted!” 


To show how unfit such a person as Mrs. Trollope was to act as 
critick-general on the manners and morals of America, let us ima- 
gine a broken-down Parisian milliner, who had picked up a smat- 
tering of satire. If this person were to visit the country towns of 
England, mix with the lowest grades of English society, and with 
none but them; see every thing with the jaundiced eye of preju- 
dice, and then return home, and publish a caricature on the whole 
nation, how eagerly would the Quarterly protest against the truth 
of the picture. Yet, when such a tourist's travesty made its ap- 
pearance in England, America being the subject, what but the puffs 
of the Quarterly brought it into notice ? 

The consequence of the present system of English criticism is, 
that little dependance can be placed on the reviews. It is not too 
much to say that (with a very few honourable exceptions,) there is 
scarcely any work, wholly or partially devoted to the notice of new 
books, in which some bookseller has not a peculiar, i. e. a pecuniary 
interest. Thus, at one time, ere he fell from his “high and palmy 
state,” Mr. Colburn had the New Monthly Magazine, the United 
Service Journal, the Court Journal, and the Sunday Times, at his 


| 





| command, all devoted to the laudable purpose of puffing off his 
|| publications—good, bad, and indifferent : besides this, he had some 
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influence (part proprietorship) in the Literary Gazetie. Thus, also, 
Longman’s respectabie house is connected with the Edinburgh Re- 
view, the Medical Gazette, and the Literary Gazette. Murray is 
“Jord of the ascendant” in his own Quarterly Review. Saunders 
and Otley “rule the roast” in their own Metropolitan, as Fraser 
does in his Regina. The Monthly Review, the Lady's Magazine, 
and (perhaps) one or two other periodicals, are the only ones not 
published by houses who publish other works, and publish exten- 
sively. Without saying that is always a sine gud non, I cannot con- 
ceal my knowledge that the proprietors of these critical works are 
so circumstanced, that what is called an “unfriendly critique” of 
their own publications, will rarely appear in them, and even when 
one does appear, the chance is that the work is not a speculation of 
the publishers. For example, Mr. R. F. Williams published a vo- 
lume of poetry, some months ago. Although the work was pub- 
lished by Fraser, it was “cut up” in Fraser’s Magazine. The world 
wondered at the impartiality—the fact is, the publisher had no in- 
terest in Mr. Williams’s book; he published it “for the author,” 
and its success or failure was of little consequence to him. There- 
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ence gives the tone to literary criticism. I subjoin an instance : 
Some years ago, on looking over the proof-sheets of a respectable 
periodical, with which I was then very much connected, I observ- 
ed that an annual, which I knew to be very indifferent, was about 
receiving particular eulogy in the forthcoming number. In the ab- 
sence of the editor, and my confident knowledge of the utter worth- 
lessness of the work, I undertook, meo periculo, not only to stay 
the appearance of the critique in question, but to substitute ano- 
ther-—less laudatory, but infinitely more just. On meeting the 
editor, I explained the reasons for my conduct, and then learned, 
for the first time, that the writer of the cancelled critique was a lady 
(an occasional pen-woman in the periodical) who had applied for 
permission to notice the work. As such requests are not unusual, 
hers was complied with. On the appearance of the review—not 
hers—there came the following note to the editor. I omit the 
names, and the italicks are not mine. 


“ Dear str—I am much grieved at the sad mistake which has substi- 








tuted another review of the Annual for that which I wrote. To 
say the truth, I ama pretty extensive contributor to it, and promised Mr. 











fore, he could afford to anatomize the poems! 

So much for the difficulty of getting a just opinion from the cri- 
tical tribunals now in existence. I must now say a few words re- 
specting the manner of modern reviewing. First of all, comes that 
novel canon of criticism, (by the Literary Gazette,) that, if a copy 
of a work reach the periodical prior to its general publication, the 
editor is bound by courtesy not to speak harshly of it. By this rule, 
it matters not whether the work be good or bad ; send it to the re- 
viewer, and he will select the pretty, quotable passages, week after 
week (before its publication,) so that, no opinion on the work being 


(its editor) that I would favourably review it in » and both 
of ns are disappointed at its having fallen into such unfriendly hands. | 
Could J not notice it again next week, and qualify your opinion of dis- | 
approval !” 
I had the curiosity to compare Miss ’s critique with the | 
annual, and found that she had indeed been “a pretty extensive 
contributor,” and had taken especial care to particularize every one 
of her own papers as particularly good! Itis but fair to add that she 
never reviewed another book in the literary journal to which I allude. | 
In his “ Curiosities of Literature,” the venerable D’Israeli thus | 
sums up the proper duties and acquirements of a reviewer. “To | 








given, the publick are tempted, by these tit-bits, to buy what may be 
a most indifferent publication. In plain words, the rationale of this | 
is—that by sending an early, unpublished copy, (even a few sheets, 
as they pass from the press,) the critick will quote largely, to feed | 
publick curiosity, and be most politely silent as to the demerits 
of the work. 

Nor is this all—if rumour be true. It is confidently averred that 
this “early reviewing,” if that can be “ reviewing” where opinion 
is carefully withheld,) is made to serve as a sort of literary trade- 
wind. All country booksellers who read our principal weekly jour- | 
nals of literature, are very well aware, that on the Saturday prior to | 
‘‘magazine-day,” there is sure to be one critique, at least, on some | 
spick-and-span new, unpublished work—the property, in nineteen | 
cases in twenty, of one of the shareholders in the said literary | 
journal—with abundance of well-selected extracts, to whet the cu- | 
riosity of the reading publick. This comes just in time for nove] | 
readers and country novelty-lovers to glance over: off they run to | 
their bookseller, order down the work; are all impatience until | 
it comes—at last they have it—read it hurriedly through—are ut- 
terly disappointed at its want of merit—and rail, most vehemently, 
in condemnation of the critick whose partial praise has cajoled them | 
out of the sum of a guinea andahalf. Yet, why need they condemn? | 
Is not “serviceable Saturday” notoriously intended to favour the | 
interest of the novel publisher, rather than guide the judgment of 
the novel reader ? 

Even the Quarterly Review did not disdain to avail itself (for Mr. | 
Murray) of this puffing system, as one of the means of forcing the | 
sale of a recently published tragedy. It is well known that the pro- | 
duction was reviewed, with most hyperbolical praise, some days 
before it was purchaseable. The trick, for it was no less, served 
its purpose, for three editions of the play were sold in ten days. | 
Who will assert that, but for this ¢imely notice (from the pen of Mr. | 
Milman—the young lady had revived his Fazio,) this second-rate | 
drama would now be in its eleventh edition ? 

Besides party feeling, private pique or friendship, and the influ- | 
ence of publishers, there is another cause whuse effects on literary | 
criticism are lamentable enough—we mean the ignorance and in- 
capacity of many who sit in critical judgment upon the works of | 
others. Truly did Lord Byron say, in his own caustick manner, 

“« A man must serve his time to every trade } 
Save criticks—they are all ready made !” 

In addition to this, as I hinted before, is the partiality or enmity 
of reviewers. To such an extent has this gone, that Mr. Bulwer | 
(at that time, himself one of the craft) admitted that “ nearly all the 
criticism of the day is the publick effect of private acquaintance.” | 
I have seen a very able work condemned, because the reviewer | 
imagined that, some years before, aharsh critique on one of his own | 
publications had proceeded from the pen of the author. He disco- | 
vered, at last, that this was a groundless suspicion—but the ac- | 
knowledgment of his errour was a tardy, ungraceful, and impotent | 
atonement for the injustice of the critique. In this case it was | 
clear that personal pique formed the animus of the critiqae—the | 
intrinsick value of the work was, to the reviewer, quite a secondary | 
consideration. It is to be regretted that many literary journals | 

“ narrow their mind, 
And to party give up what was meant for mankind.” 

Their opinions are perverted—their judgment hoodwinked— | 
their pages sullied by the taint of partisanship. To these modern 
Fadladeens, the value of a work is of less importance than the par- | 
ticular party to which its author belongs, or may be supposed to | 


belong. If an author have a party in literature or politicks, he is || his opinions of plays and players. 


put up a mark for alternate censure and praise. Unless he belongs | 
to some particular standard—often fantastick as the blacksmith’s 
apron, round which a nation once rallied to victory—his genius is 
of little use, because its fruits are unacknowledged. This is all | 
wrong. Literature, like religion, should be isolated from the taint 
of party. Who ever asks whether Shakspeare was a whig or tory? 
Who inquires whether his successor, Knowles, says his prayers 


|| render him less able, by the involuntary bias which his judgment 


vigorous mind. He wrote like a scholar and a gentleman ; and his 


tiques in the London papers, are about as mediocre as they can be. 


describe the character of a perfect journalist, would only be an ideal | 
portrait. There are, however, some acquirements which are indis- | 
pensable. He must be tolerably conversant with the subject upon | 
which he treats; and this is by no means a common acquirement ; 
he must possess the literary history of his own times; a science | 
which, Fontenelle observes, is almost distinct from any other. This | 
is the result of an active curiosity, which leads us to take a lively | 
interest in the tastes and pursuits of the age, while it saves the | 
journalist from some ridiculous blunders. We often see the mind of | 
the reviewer half a century remote from the work reviewed. A fine | 
feeling of the various manners of writers is necessary, a luminous 
conception, that they may be impressively intelligible, and a style 
adapted to fix the attention of the indolent and win the untractable : | 
but candour is the highest gem of criticism. He ought not to | 
throw everything in the crucible, nor should he suffer the whole to | 
pass untouched, as if he trembled to notice it. Lampoons and sa. 
tires in time will lose their effect, as well as insipid panegyricks | 
He must learn to resist the seductions of his own pen, the affecta. 
tion of composing a treatise on the subject rather than on the book 
he criticises, proud that he gives in a dozen pages what the author | 
himself has not been able to give in his whole volume.” 
To perfect this beau ideal of a good critick, he should be ac- | 
quainted with, yet isolated in society : all knowing, yet himself un- | 
known. With an intimate acquaintance with the works of modern 
authors, he should have none with the authors themselves. He | 
should give his opinion, as jurymen give their verdict, “ without 
fear, favour, or affection.” To be a good critick requires no ordi- 
nary qualifications; he should write well and think deeply ; his 
mind should grasp not only the straws which float on the surface, but 
the gems which lie beneath the deep waters. 

It was Leigh Hunt, (whose London Journal I may incidentally 
notice as written with equal grace and ability,) it was the author of 
“Rimini,” who introduced an independent style of noticing dra- 
matick performances. It is curious that his critiques were never 
so well written, as when he knew no one actor. Before his time, 
it was the practice for a notice of the drama to be sent, with the ad- 
vertisement of the play, from the theatre itself. If a puff extraor- 
dinary was wanted, the manager dropped a line to the editor, who 
“did the needful,” as requested, with a magnanimous disregard to 
the correctness or incorrectness of his statements. In those days, 
editors and actors used to meet at table, and, (uniting business 
with pleasure,) arrange the puff critique over a glass of wine. How, 
in the name of all that is social, could the writer be severe upon 
his jovial companion? The thing was an impossibility! So, the 
actors gave dinners, and the newspapers gave puffs: this was the 
true “ reciprocity” system! Even now, it is not wholly abolished : 
yet there are so many organs on which theatricals are discussed, 
that no actor can afford to feed all the criticks—in the hope of se- 
curing their good word. But orders, and occasional presents of 
game, go a great way in London. It was Leigh Hunt who broke 
up the after-dinner system of criticism, which I have named. He 
was then little more than a boy in years, and, like Gay, “in simpli- 
city achild” He carefully eschewed acquaintance with actors or 
play-house people, fearful that personal knowledge of them might 





might receive, to discuss the question of their ability or want of it. 
Had he known John Kemble, he would not—he could not have 
dared to anathematize the faults of his acting as he did. He wrapped 
himself up in his own obscurity, as in a garment, and the publick 
were astonished to find truth, force, elegance, and some judgment in 


Criticism by which the publick were so long deceived as to 
things dramatical, was followed by Hazlet, who had more origina- 
lity and judgment, or fewer perceptions, and a more matured and 


mantle has not yet fallen upon a successor: for the theatrical cri- 


Here let me conclude. At another time I may notice the would- 




















in an Episcopalian church or a dissenting meeting-house ! 
The publick have little idea of the extent to which personal influ- 


be criticisms on art and science, and venture a few remarks on 
American criticism. 














For the New-York Mirror. 


LINES TO THE HARP. 
“ Adieu, adieu, thy plaintive anthem fades.”— Keats. 


Sout-sooruine harp! soon on the willow bough, 
In lonely silence evermore to rest, 
For coldly falls the death-dew on my brow 
And deeper grows the numbness at my breast,— 
Or ere I pass from life’s unbeaconed shore, 
Let my pale hand awake thy strairs once more. 


Alas! I cannot touch thy mournful strings 
As I was wont in hope’s inspiring day, 
For all too long the spirit’s drooping wings, 
Have borne the burden of this sickly clay ; 
As bears the stork on jaded plumes elate 
The helpless weakness of its parent mate. 


My brain is hung with shadows—all is dim— 
And reason gropes her way, bewildered, blind, 
While unimagined phantoms weird and grim, 
Usurp the darkling chambers of the mind— 
Long buried joys that died in early years, 
And all the starless future’s awful hare. 
Yet, wherefore should I tremble to await 
The justice heaven's high chancery may claim ! 
Have I not wrestled with my bitter fate, 
Pain, want, and wrongs that have no earthly name, 
With patient calmness meek, upbraiding not 
The Power that shaped my sublunary lot ! 


Have I e’er played the Levite’s guilty part, 
And passed the stricken unregarded by ! 
Have I not cheered the widow's lonely heart, 
And lit with smiles the friendless orphan’s eye ? 
Have I not knelt beside the bed of death, 
And winged with prayer the last expiring breath ? 


Have I e’er wrung from poverty’s lean hand 
With miser grasp his last and little all ! 

Have I the flames of hate assiduous fanned, 
Or lent affection’s cup one drop of gall! 

Or reckless sought the victor’s startling name, 

And paved with human dust the path to fame ? 


Have I e’er won the artless maiden’s heart, 
Then cast it from me as a withered flower! 
Have I e’er tried s*duction’s siren art 
With studied guile in beauty’s Paphian bower, 
And caused a father's hopeless tears to fall 
Upon his ruined child’s untimely pall ! 


Yet have I erred—ambition’s madd’ning fire 
Has burnt too wildly in this failing breast, 
Kindling my spirit with the keen desire ; 
To shame the bad and emulate the best ; 
And leave behind a name that should be heard 
In far and future years, a charmed word. 


Yes, I have erred—for I have bowed the knee, 
Forgetting heaven, at beauty’s earthly shrine ; 
And love's delusive faith has been to me 
A worship and an oracle divine : 
And, o’er thee, Harp, I’ve bent too low and long, 
In all the dear idolatry of song ! 


I have hung o’er thee when the morning's car 
Swept in its glory up the orient steep ; 

I have hung o’er thee when the evening star 
Shone out to light the weary world to sleep : 

I have hung o’er thee at the solemn hour 

When midnight reigned in all her spectral power. 

I have hung o’er thee in the sylvan haunts 
That round my home their fond endearments fling, 

The grot, the glen, the grove where sweetly chants 
The social red bird each returning spring ; 

While, like a jocund minstrel on his way, 

The wild stream warbles to the merry May. 


I have hung o’er thee where the bright shells lie 
In rainbow hues by ocean’s murmuring bound ; 

I have hung o’er thee where the sea and sky 
Blend in their dread immensity around ; 

T have hung o'er thee where no kindly hand 

Pressed the warm welcome to the stranger land. 


Thou hast allured me to the fields of song 
By the soft suasion of thy witching art, 
When fanged and oa memories of wrong 
Like serpents coiled around my lonely heart, 
And there by fancy’s blest Nepenthine stream 
Assuaged each wo and waked each early dream. 


I’ve turned to thee when all was dark without, 
And all within the spirit's world was gloom ; 

When hope’s last knell had tolled, and dread and doubt 
Like tres hovered o’er her mournful tomb ; 

And at thy voice the phantoms fled amain, 

And the dear Phenix sprang to life agein. 


I turned to thee when friendship's early band 
From me and mine in cold estrangement stole ; 
I turned to thee when love’s remorseless hand 
Stabbed the last joy that nestled to my soul : 
Nor turned in vain, but in thy solace met 
A sweet oblivion of each keen regret. 
ers of life 


] turned to thee when the ; 
While fever's lava every vein ; 
When reeled the brain, and every nerve was rife 


With all the sharp vicissitudes of pain : 
And while thy chords their lowly changes rang, 
Unheeded passed each passion and each pang. 
But, ah! there comes a fated hour to all— 

An hour whose tides are tears—the hour to part! 
And now the last sand trembles to its fall, 

And the last chord is breaking in my heart. 
Harp of the loved, yet unavailing spell, 
Back to the willow well—farewell ! 








PROTEUS. 
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BIRTHDAY VERSES—TO MY MOTHER. 





BY N. P. WILLIS. 





My birthday! Oh beloved mother! 
My heart is with thee o’er the seas ! 
I did not think to count another 
Before | wept upon thy knees— 
Before this scrol' of absent years 
Was blotted with thy streaming tears. 


My own I do not care to check— 

I weep—albeit here alone— 
As if I hung upea thy neck, 

As if thy lips were on my own— 
As if this full, sad heart of mine 
Were beating closely upon thine. 


Four weary years! how looks she now? 

What light is in those tender eyes! 
What trace of time has touch’d the brow 

Whose look is borrowed of the skies 
That listen to her nightly prayer! 

How is she changed since he was there 

Who sleeps upon her heart alway— 
Whose name upon her lips is worn, 

For whom the night seems made to pray, 
For whom she wakes to pray at morn, ; 
Whose sight is dim—whose heart-strings stir— 
Who weeps these tears—to think of her ! 


I know not if my mother’s eyes 
Would find me changed in slighter things. 
I’ve wandered beneath many skies, 
And tasted many bitter springs, 
And many leaves, once fair and gay, 
From youth’s full flower have dropp’d away— 
But, as these looser leaves depart, 
The lessen’d flower gets near the core, 
And when deserted quite, the heart 
Takes closer what was dear of yore, 
And leans to those who loved it first 
The sunshine and the dew by which its bud was nurst. 


Dear mother! dost thou love me yet? 
Am I remember’d in my home? 
When those I love for joy are met 
Does some one wish that I would come ? 
Thou dost? I am beloved of thee— 
But as the schoolboy numbers o’er 
Night after night the Pleiades, 
And finds the stars he found before, 
As turns the maiden oft her token, 
As counts the miser oft his gold, 
So, till life’s “ silver cord is broken” 
Would I of thy dear love be told— 
My heart is full—mine eyes are wet-— 
Dear mother! dost thou love thy long-lost wanderer yet? 


Oh when the hour to meet again 
Creeps on—and, speeding o’er the sea, 
My heart takes up its lengthen’d chain, 
And, link by link, draws nearer thee— 
When land is hailed, and, from the shore 
Comes off the blessed breath of home, 
With fragrance from my mother's door 
Of flowers forgotten when I come— 
When port is gain’d, and, slowly now, 
The old familiar paths are past 
And entering, unconscious how, 
I gaze upon thy face at last, 
And run to thee, all faint and weak— 
And feel thy tears upon my cheek— 
Oh, if my heart break not with jey, 
The light of heaven will fairer seem, 
And I shall grow once more a boy, 
And, mother!—’twill be like a dream 
That we were parted thus for years. 
And, once that we have dried our tears, 
How will the days seem long and bright, 
To meet thee always with the morn, 
And hear thy blessing every night— 
Thy “dearest,” thy “ first born” — 
And be no more, as now, in a strange land forlorn ! 








ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM I 


TALY. 





THE MINUTE-BOOE: 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 





ROME. 
The Corso—strange contrasts of the past and present—the Via Sacra— 
the Forum—the Coliseum. 

We could no longer repress our impatience to behold the Coli- 
seum. The stranger here lives in a fever till he has gone the rounds. 
We had no idea how the ruins were located—whether scattered 
about and half buried under other edifices, or standing alone in so- 
litude and silence. The Pantheon rises in the worst of filthy, 
crowded, dilapidated streets—a stern, strange, blackened, sublime 
form of other days, amid the hurry, jar, business and meanness of 
the present; and so the columns and several other wrecks which 
we had seen tower gloomily up in the very heart of the modern city. 
But where was this huge phantom of the past—this majestick 
and ghastly spectre? 





Ah! the Corso again—the Roman Broadway. It strikes a line 
directly through the town from the gate del Popolo, by which the 
traveller from the north enters, to the Capitoline hill. It did not, 








at first, appear to us as either stately or magnificent. From the 
square, or Piazza del Popolo, as you gaze up its long perspective, 
it seems scarcely a yard in width. The nonsense and antick revel 
of the carnival to-day have not yet commenced; but many of the 
crimson cloths, embroidered with gold, hang from the windows. 
The Roman streets, like those of the other Italian cities, have no 
side-walks ; the motley medley of folks get along as well as they can, | 
amid the carts and carriages. The Corso, in some parts, has an 
attempt at a side-walk, sometimes broad enough for two—some- 
times only for one; as we advance toward the Capitol, we come 
upon several immense palaces, old and dark-looking, but really no- 
ble, and somewhat resembling the street of palaces in Genoa. 
Their enormous cornices are pointed sharply against the deep blue | 
of heaven ; and, within their vestibules, you catch a passing glance | 
at columns—fountains—statues, or horses trampling and stamping | 
within the paved court-yard, or curvetting from the gate. Notwith- 
standing its continued wall of high buildings, the Corso has a 
stained, cheerless, time-eaten look ; and is, in many parts, obscured 
with signs of filth and poverty. 








We have reached its end, and turn, from its uniform straight line, | 
into scenes of unutterable, intolerable dirt, darkness, dampness, | 
and, apparently, pestilential misery. The side lanes here are re- | 
pulsive beyond all the experience of American cities. At length 
we emerge from these dens, beneath the blue sky, upon the firmer, | 
compact pathway, and by the green grass and lavish foliage. We | 
are in the outskirts of modern Rome, in a kind of market; parts of | 
which also lie immersed in wretchedness and filth. We are gra- | 
dually disentangled from the present town. Our eyes everywhere | 
struck with rent arches, broken columns, crushed walls, and other | 
huge fragments, scattered, in massive confusion, over a gently un- | 
dulated meadow, the most interesting and sublime monuments in | 
the globe. The crowded Italian streets lie just adjoining. Even | 
here you are thronged with beggars and peasants, and asses and — 
cows. Weare thrilled, but we are bewildered. Which way shall 
I turn? Where shall I first rest my eyes? From one vast wreck 
they glance to another, without pausing to examine and distinguish. | 
What enchantment is this? Jt seems but a moment ago when I 
read of Rome as of the vales, mountains and deserts that spot the 
moon; but a moment ago, too, I was justled in the full pressure of | 
a populous city. I was borne onward by an ever-flowing and ever- | 


various tide of human beings. I stood amid shadow, filth and con- 

fusion—the clash of voices, the clatter of hoofs, the clink of ham- | 
mers, and the shuffling of feet. Where are the sounds of labour 

and gayety? The pompous cardinal—the proud noble—the fierce | 
soldier—where the throng of wretches that greeted me on my egress? 
In a few moments the scene is changed to a wide landscape—to | 
silence and repose—to sunshine and nature. A necromancer has | 
touched me. I am ina land of wonder—of history—of antiquity. | 
I stand in the Roman forum. Where did Curtius leap? Where 

lies the body of Lucretia? Where did Cicero thunder? Where | 
did Virginia bleed? | 


We have passed on, along the Via Sacra, by triumphal arches. | 
We have clambered over the crumbling relicks of the imperial pa- | 
lace. Upon yonder spot Cicero convoked the senate that condemned | 
Lentulus and Cethegus—accomplices of Catiline. Here Romulus | 
stemmed the Sabines, and rallied his flying soldiers. Yonder rose | 
the steps that mount the Capitol ; and there, tier above tier, arch | 
above arch, gigantick and alone, revealed at once, conspicuous, and 
towering in the majesty of ruin, stands the Coliseum. What a_ 
sudden and hurried burst of intense moral grandeur is this? You | 
have alighted from a world of imagination into one of reality, which | 
exceeds it in wonders. You have leaped over the barrier of ages, 
and you thrill to stand, at last, in Rome. No picture—no poem— 
no dream—no fiction—but old Rome herself. Silent on her grassy | 
plain—the eternal hills rising around—the yellow Tiber winding in | 
the distance—the temples of her gods—the palaces of her empe- | 
rours—the monuments to her heroes—the arches of her conquerors | 
—the bloody, time-struck amphitheatre of her popedom—frowning 
above—scattered, crushed, and half buried and mouldering beneath 
your feet—vast piles of magnificence in ruin—a melancholy—a 
stupendous—a sublime world of broken splendour; acity unpeopled | 
and grass-grown. Flowers, vines and weeds shooting from the | 
seats of her theatres and temples ; the littleness of humanity, and 
the aver-during beauty of nature pressing together on your heart— | 
asunshiny, but a frightful scene—all repose and ruin—all silence 
and death—the very air still—the very clouds motionless. 








I an—I am—in Rome. 





Leaving every other relick, we at length approach the Coliseum, | 
with awe and wonder. For two thousand years has this gentle | 
sun been shining down upon it. It is colossal to sublimity, and 
all previous descriptions cannot keep you from being thrown off 
your guard by the first sight of it. You survey its vast extent, you 
lift your wondering eyes to its gigantick summit, you glance into 
its arena, you behold the immense blocks of Travertino piled up on 
each other against the sky, you fancy it in the days of its glory, 
crowded with its hundred thousand spectators, with its roaring 
beasts, with its gladiatorial conflicts, its cruel sands washed with the | 
mingled blood of man and brute. The grandeur of this vast struc- | 
ture, both from its immensity as a monument of human labour, and 
the tremendous lesson it reads to nations and to men, awes, daz- 
zles and overwhelms the mind. The most beautiful freshness of 
nature is around it, and a deep silence reigns far and wide. The | 
turmoil of the modern city does not reach this consecrated spot. | 
We lingered about it till the sun levelled his rays from the west. I | 
never saw a more tranquil and delicious afternoon. We walked : 








around it, through and into it, with wonder and awe, which increas- 
ed with every step and every glance. Nothing can be more singu- 
larly mournful and eloquent, than the loneliness and hushed still- 
ness in such a place and such a ruin. It is a romantick contrast 
to nature and to its own purposes. A monument of imperial power 
and triumph, is but a bowed wreck; around stretch galleries to ac- 
commodate thousands of the gay, yet there the weed springs from 
year to year, and the wild bird flies and warbles unscared; reared to 


|| gratify the pride of the Roman people, their descendants, fallen to 


beggars and cripples and covered with rags, lie stretched in the s&n- 
shiny shelter beneath a long arch, or by a broken column, apt 
emblems of this prodigy of architecture and of the wrecked and 
wretched country which gave it birth. Here and there, within and 
without, artists in different attitudes; a lady from a carriage, ano- 
ther seated on a rock, were transferring the majestick, the gigan- 
tick and sublime reality to paper. The pictures give a tolerable 
idea of its shape, but they can convey no adequate impression of its 
tremendous size and massiveness. Upon the lofty summit lie 
square blocks of stone, of immense weight and magnitude, which 
seem actually balanced in the air, broken, crushed, and tottering ; 
you tremble to walk under it lest the passing breeze should topple 
down its huge walls headlong. 

The last gleams of yellow sunshine had faded from its rent top, 
and the shadows of a moonless evening were thickening around us 
before we could withdraw our fascinated steps from this momen- 
tous pile. At length we turned away from its grandeur and deso- 
lation, its solitude, silence and decay; its overrunning vines, its 
rank weeds, and all the mighty world of thoughts which consecrate 
its lonely walls, and retracing our way by the arches of Titus, 
Constantine, and Septimus Severus, the palace of the Cesars, the 
temples of Romulus and Remus, the forum and thrilling groups 
of shattered columns; we left the capitol dim behind us, and re- 
turned to our pleasant books and cheerful fires. T. 8. Fi 
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THE MARRIED DAUGHTER. 


WE miss thee, love, when twilight draws 
Her shadowy veil o’er earth ; 

When all our happy children meet, 
To blend their tones of mirth. 

And many a joyous spirit flings 
It’s musick on the air ; 

Ah! then our sweetest, best beloved, 
Thy voice is wanting there. 


And when we speuk of thee, a cloud 
Comes over every brow ; 

We think of all thou wert to us 
And feel so lonely now. 

The treasured memories of the past 
Our hearts still linger o’er, 

And every day and every hour 
We miss thee more and more. 


The harp that to thy fairy touch 
Its thrilling musick poured, 
Is silent now, as if the power 
Had fled from each full chord ; 
And if the night breeze wandering by 
Draw forth a faint, low tone, 
Tears tremble in thy mother’s eye— 
Wept for the absent one. 


Well—thou art happy, and we too 
Must soon be reconciled ; 
Although ’tis very hard to give 
Away our darling child. 
But he is worthy of thy love 
Who claims thee for his own— 
And, dearest, he will cherish thee 
When we to rest have gone. 





ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 








PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
Picst Empressions of Foreign Scenes, Customs and Manners. 


LONDON. 

The Italian Opera—Mademoiselle Grisi—a glance at Lord Brougham— 
Mrs. Norton and Lord Sefton—Rand, the American portrait painter— 
an evening party at Bulwer’s—palmy state of literature in modern 
days—fashionable neglect of females—personages present—Shiel the 
orator, the prince of Moscowa, Mrs. Leicester Stanhope the celebrated 
beauty, etc. ete. 

Wenr to the opera to hear Julia Grisi. I stood out the first act 
in the pit, and saw instances of rudeness in “ Fop’s-alley,” which I 
had never seen approached in three years on the continent. The 
high price of tickets, one would think, and the necessity of appear- 
ing in full dress, would keep the opera clear of low-bred people ; 
but the conduct to which I refer seemed to excite no surprise and 
passed off without notice, though, in America, there would have 
been ample matter for at least four duels. : 

Grisi is young, very pretty, and an admirable actress—three great 
advantages to a singer. Her voice is under absolute command, and 
she manages it beautifully, but it wants the infusion of soul— 
the gushing, uncontrollable, passionate feeling of Malibran. You 
merely feel that Grisi is an accomplished artist, while Malibran 
melts all your criticism into love and admiration. I am easily 
moved by musick, but I came away without much enthusiasm for the 
present passion of London. \ 

The opera-house is very different from those on the continent. 
The stage only is lighted abroad, the single lustre from the ceiling just 
throwing that clair obscure over the boxes so favourable to Italian 
complexions and morals. Here, the dress circles are lighted with bright 
chandeliers, and the whole house sits in such a blaze of light as 
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leaves no approach even, to a lady, unseen. The consequence 1s 
that people here dress much more, and the opera, if less interest- 
ing to the habitué, is a gayer thing to the many. 

I went up to Lady Blessington’s box for a moment, and found 
Strangways, the traveller, and several other distinguished men with 
her. Her ladyship pointed out to me Lord Brougham, flirting des- 
perately with a pretty woman on the opposite side of the house, his 
mouth going with the convulsive twitch which so disfigures him, 
and his most unsightly of pug-noses in the strongest relief against 
the red lining behind. There never was a plainer man. The 
Honourable Mrs. Norton, Sheridan’s daughter and poetess, sat 
nearer to us, looking like a queen, certainly one of the most beau- 
tiful women I ever looked upon; and the gastronomick and hump- 
backed Lord Sefton, said to be the best judge of cookery in the 
world, sat in the “‘dandy’s omnibus,” a large box on a level with 
the stage, leaning forward with his chin on his knuckles, and wait- 
ing with evident impatience for the appearance of Fanny Elsler in 
the ballet. Beauty and all, the English opera-house surpasses any 
thing I have seen in the way of a spectacle. 





I saw yesterday a picture of Miss Martineau, by our Americar 
painter, Ranp, which excites some attentionin London. Mr. R. is 
up to the lips in success as a portrait painter, and seems in a fair 
way to realize a fortune—a thing he was not in a way to do when 
I knew him in America. Every one who was acquainted with 
Rand, must have been struck with his original and inventive mind, 
and will be pleased to see that he is turning it to account. The 
following notice from the Court Journal is written by Lady Char- 
lotte Bury : 

“ An extraordinary work is speedily coming out by a very extraordi- 
nary man, entitled‘ The Philosophy of Painting.’ Unlike many titles, 
this one truly and distinctly designates the matter of which it pro- 
fesses to treat; how far the theory may meet with general appro- 
bation can alone be proved by the result ; but the work is original, 
and proceeds from a deep-thinking and unprejudiced mind. Mr. 
Rand (the author) is by birth an American; by profession a painter. 
In mind and manners, gentle and unpresuming, yet not without that 
consciousness of power which is absolutely necessary to the achieve- 
ment of any great undertaking. The evil days are gone by when 
the name of an American was cruelly and unjustly held in disrepute 
by the mother land. But Washington Irving, Bryant, and Cooper, 
have planted a standard of renown on the field of literature, as 
Newton and Leslie have done on that of the arts, which may not 
be cast down ; and it only remains for a host of followers to enlist 
under the same banners, in order to obtain the same success.” 





An evening party at Bulwer’s. Not yet perfectly initiated in 
London hours, I arrived not far from eleven and found Mrs. Bulwer 
alone in her illuminated rooms, whiling away an expectant hour in 
playing with a King Charles spaniel, that seemed by his fondness 
and delight to appreciate the excessive loveliness of his mistress. 
As far off as America, I may express even in print an admiration 
which is no heresy in London. 

The author of Pelham is a younger son and depends on his wri- 
tings for a livelihood, and, truly, measuring works of fancy by what 
they will bring, (not an unfair standard perhaps,) a glance around 
his luxurious and elegant rooms is worth reams of puff in the quar- 
terlies. He lives im the heart of the fashionable quarter of London, 
where rents are ruinously extravagant, entertains a great deal, and 
is expensive in all his habits, and for this pay Messrs. Clifford, Pel- 
ham and Aram—(it would seem) most excellent good bankers. As 
I looked at the beautiful woman seated on the costly ottoman before 
me, waiting to receive the rank and fashion of London, I thought 
that old close-fisted literature never had better reason for his partial 
largess. I half forgave the miser for starving a wilderness of poets. 

One of the first persons who came was Lord Byron’ssister, a thin, 
plain, middle-aged woman, of a very serious countenance, and with 
very cordial and pleasing manners. The rooms soon filled, and 
two professed singers went industriously to work in their vocation 
at the piano; but, except one pale man, with staring hair, whom I 
took to be a poet, nobody pretended to listen. 

Every second woman has some strong claim to beauty in England, 
and the proportion of those who just miss it, by a hair’s breadth as 
it were—who seem really to have been meant for beauties by na- 
ture, but by a slip in the moulding or pencilling are imperfect copies 
of the design—is really extraordinary. One after another entered, 
as I stood near the door with my old friend Dr. Bowring for a no- 
menclator, and the word “lovely” or “charming,” had not passed 
my lips before some change in the attitude, or unguarded animation 
had exposed the flaw, and the hasty homage (for homage it is, and 
an idolatrous one, that we pay to the beauty of woman) was cold- 
ly and unsparingly retracted. From a goddess upon earth toa 
slighted and unattractive trap for matrimony is a long step, but 
taken on so slight a defect sometimes, as, were they marble, a sculp- 
tor would etch away with his nail. 

I was surprised, (and I have been struck with the same thing at 
several parties I have attended in London,) at the neglect with which 
the female part of the assemblage is treated. No young man ever 
seems to dream of speaking to a lady, except to ask her to dance. 
There they sit with their mammas, their hands hung over each 
other before them in the received attitude ; and if there happens to 
be no dancing, (as at Bulwer’s,) looking at a print, or eating an ice, 
is for them the most enlivening circumstance of the evening. As 
well as I recollect, it is better managed in America, and certainly 
society is quite another thing in France and Italy. Late in the 
evening a charming girl, who is the reigning belle of Naples, came 
in with her mother from the opera, and I made the remark to her. 
“T detest England for that very reason,” she said frankly. “ It is 
the fashion in London for the young men to prefer every thing to 
the society of women. They have their clubs, their horses, their 
rowing matches, their hunting and betting, and every thing else is 
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a bore! How different are the same men at Naples! They can 
never get enough of one there! We are surrounded and run after, 
“ Our ie dog is quite ador’d, 
Our poomue ~ ph ame quoted,” 

and really one feels that one is a belle.” She mentioned several | 
of the beaux of last winter who had returned to England. “Here 
I have been in London a month, and these very men that were 
dying for me, at my side every day on the Strada Nuova, and all 
but fighting to dance three times with me of an evening, have only | 
left their cards! Not because they care less about me, but because 
it is “not the fashion”—it would be talked of at the club—it is | 
* knowing’ to let us alone.” 

There were only three men in the party, which was a very crowd- 
ed one, who could come under the head of beaux. Of the remain- 
ing part, there was much that was distinguished both for rank and 
talent. Sheil, the Irish orator, a small, dark, deceitful, but talented- 
looking man, with a very disagreeable squeaking voice, stood in a 
corner, very earnestly engaged in conversation with the aristocratick 
old earl of Clarendon. The contrast between the styles of the two 
men, the courtly and mild elegance of one, and the uneasy and half- 
bred, but shrewd earnestness of the other, was quite astudy. Fon- 
blanc of the Examiner, with his pale and dislocated-looking face, | 
stood in the door-way between the two rooms, making the amiable 
with a ghastly smile to Lady Stepney, the patroness of all callow 
poets and new-found geniuses of every description. The ‘bilious | 
Lord Durham,’ as the papers call him, with his Brutus head, and | 
grave, severe countenance, high-bred in his appearance despite the | 
worst possible coat and trousers, stood at the pedestal of a beautiful 
statue, talking politicks with Bowring ; and near them, leaned over a 
chair the Prince Mescowa, the son of Marshal Ney, a plain, but de- 
termined-looking young man, with his coat buttoned up to his throat, 
unconscious of every thing but the presence of the Honourable Mrs. | 
Leicester Stanhope, a very lovely woman, who was enlightening him in 
the prettiest English French, upon some point of national differences. | 
Her husband, famous as Lord Byron’s companion in Greece, and | 
a great liberal in England, was introduced to me soon after by Bul- | 
wer ; and we discussed the bank and the president, with a little as- 
sistance from Bowring, who joined us with a pean for the old gene- | 


ral and his measures, till it was far into the morning. N. P. W. | 
| 
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THE SEASONS. 


“These, as they change, Almighty Father, these, 

Are but the varied God!” | 

Now Spring’s soft breath is felt again, 
And Winter stern in silence flies ; 

Glad leaps the fountain to the plain, 


And birds return from southern skies. } 


y} 
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The mountain forests, sad no more, 
Put on their waving robes of green ; 
Hush'd is the wintry tempest’s roar, 
And wild-flowers bloom where snows have been. 


Too bright to last! Spring soon is o'er, 
The early flower as early dies ; 

To her sweet reign succeed once more, 
Summer's bright sun and glowing skies. 


The early dawn, the lingering eve, 
The twilight dance beneath the shade ; | 
The tale of love fond maids believe, l 
Ali Summer's joys like Spring's shall fade. 


The sober Autumn, wan and pale, 
Comes slowly, sadly moving on ; 
She breathes a melancholy wail, 
O er Summer's glories, pass’d and gone. 


A few short days and Winter chill, 
With hail and snow comes striding fast ; 
The woods no longer slumb’ring still, 
Roar to the mighty tempest’s blast. 


Thus roll the seasons, changing still, 
Again to smile, again to die ; 

The dropping leaf, the frozen rill ; 
The blooming flower, the glowing sky. 


And do they sing a varied song, 

In Spring’s fresh gale or Autumn's sigh? 
Oh no! one strain they all prolong, 

Glory to God, who reigns on high! 








ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 
JOURNAL OF A VETERAN OFFICER. 
Tue summer was fast coming on, and I had made up my mind to 
visit the eastern and northern part of the United States this season. 
Early in June I embarked from St. Augustine for New-York. We 
had a pleasant passage, which afforded me a good opportunity for 
reading ; and, as all things should be done systematically, to be done 
well, I made out my list of American authors, intending to con- 
fine myself to them alone for the voyage. 
WASHINGTON IRVING 

Was the first. He is almost the only American who has led purely 
a literary life. I do not rank editors and professors ef colleges, who 
labour constantly in their vocation, as entirely literary men, for they 
mix politicks and the duties of teaching together ; and, in truth, let- 
ters with them are only handmaids to other duties. Irving, in the 
first place, has an opulent vocabulary, and has formed a good style. 
Addison, Goldsmith, and Sir William Jones, were all familiar to 
him long before he appeared as an author. There is a good share 
of versatility in his writings. He is master of the playful, the witty, 























| and the sarcastick, as well as the pathetick and sentimental. He has 
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that which few men of exquisite taste possess, a patience of research 
in obtaining materials for his productions, and never growing fa- 
tigued in polishing and finishing his labours. Such a writer is of 
more benefit to society than we can at first imagine. Models of 
good writing should be early put before the young, who impercept:bly 
catch one beauty after another, until they have gathered the elements 
of a good style. I:ving has no canker-worm in his bud of immor- 
tality. All will bloom well. His habits are regular, and I do not 
understand that he is tinctured with political ambitition, and surely 
any one man might be satisfied with the volumes of incense daily 
offered him from every periodical in this country and in England. 
Such a man rather belongs to the Republick of Letters, than to any 
partieular nation. 





JAMES K. PAULDING 

Holds a deservedly high rank in the annals of American literature. 
He is exceedingly clever in fiction, illustrative of common life, and 
has produced some admirable works, which have been read with 
avidity by all classes in this country; but his great forte is satire. 
He has scourged the ignorant travellers in this country with a strong 
hand, and made them less flippant and supercilious than they once 
were. His pen is prolifick, and he is now in the pride of manhood, 
with many days of hopeful exertion before him. He is said to write 
with great rapidity and industry, and there is no doubt that his 
own countrymen will rewerd him for his labours without his taking 
the trouble to propitiate the good people of England. 

The tales and other productions of 

MISS SEDGWICK 

Have been read with much interest by all the people acquainted with 
the scenes and manners she describes. Her thoughts have delicacy 
and strength united. She thinks clearly, reasons justly, and talks 
like a lady at all times. Her works have been read and admired by 
the best informed among us. She gains by fair degrees upon the 
community, and what she gains she never loses. She is worthy of 
being put alongside of that elegant moral writer, Miss Edgeworth, 
who, on all the affairs of life, has written as a scholar and a philoso- 
pher, and who will be read as long as the world‘loves good sense 
more than affectation or tinsel. 





MRS, SIGOURNEY. 


Now I am on females, I will mention another woman of fine pow- 
ers of mind and virtuous character, who has done much to elevate 
the poetry of this country: I mean Mrs. Sigourney. She is one 
of the sweetest poets of any age or country. She has written on 
various subjects, and all with taste and talent. The patriotick have 
taxed her muse for animating songs on the birth-day of liberty, and 
the pious never sing a Te Deum without her aid. The dirge is pe- 
culiarly her province. Not a warriour sleeps in his shroud, nor a 
saint goes to her rest, without a holy anthem, as a requiem to their 
manes, flowing from her pen. 





HALLECK 


Has written well, but not enough to give him the rank that he de- 
serves, judging from the excellent morsels which we already have 


\| from his pen. His muse has no erratick flight ; her wing is extended, 
|| vigorous and steady, but should be more often lifted up. 





CHARLES SPRAGUE 
Is also another of those occasional minstrels, who has written to 


|| the highest acceptance of his fellow-citizens, but his productions are 
|| very few. 


Those few, however, are gems of “ purest ray serene.” 
The same depths, no doubt, conts.2 many more of the same beauty, 
value and brilliancy. It is not a little astonishing that the warm 
sun of friendly praise does not wake the bard to new labours. 





PERCIVAL, 

Like the diamond, is always burning in his own blaze, but still loses 
nothing of the splendour of his fire. He has been more prolifick 
than many of his neighbours; but the quality has not diminished 
with the quantity of the article. 

The new crop of literati is numerous and promise much, but 
they must take time to come to maturity. Many of them will drop 
like the first blossoms, but some, no doubt, will advance to well- 
grown, ripe, and wholesome fruit. 





ARRIVAL AT NEW-YORK. 

Long before I had gone through one half the books I intended to 
remark upon, I found myself entering the harbour of New-York, 
and was, of course, for a season, under the necessity of putting my 
books aside. I had entered this harbour in 1776, when an officer 
of George the third, had lived in the city at times, for several years, 
since I made the country virtually mine, by long residence and 
strong attachments, and in addition by the deposite of all my worldly 
wealth in its funds. The rapid growth of the city was 4 standing 
wonder tome. At every return, new streets I found opened, old 
ones widened, avenues continued, that which was pasture and sold 
as such, was now marked into narrow lots, and sold by the foot 
instead of the acre. It gave me as much pleasure to witness all 
this as if New-York had been my native city. By being overbusy 
in getting out my baggage, and sundry little articles of presents of 
fruit, which an old citizen of the world carries from one clime to 
another for the benefit of his friends, I forgot the rain, and the 
next day was seized with an inflammation of the chest. 





DR. JOHN W. FRANCIS. 

Dr: Hosack, I was informed, had gone to his manor at Hyde Park, 
on the Hudson, a’: i sent for his favourite pupil and former partner 
in business, Dr. i.ancis. He was of the same school of medicine 
and practice, and of course I felt safe. Francis said, ‘‘ My dear sir, 
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you must lose some blood.” ‘My dear doctor,” I replied, “I 
have shed my blood in the path of duty, when young, but not wil- 
lingly. I now wish to keep what I have, as it is too old to water 
a battle field.” “Do you not,” said he, “ wish to grow young again, 
as well as to cure this present disease!” My reply was in the affir- 


mative, and I submitted with a tolerably good grace to be phleboto- | 


mized. “Keep still,” said the doctor, “and don’t admit your father 
to see you until to-morrow noon, after taking the medicine I shall 
leave you; act precisely according to my orders.” ‘ My father is in 
heaven, dear doctor,” said I, ‘and will never come to this sad 
world again to witness scenes of weal or wo.” J put a few ques- 
tions of a statistical and historical nature to him, as I understood 
that he was as well informed on these subjects as any one in this city. 
This was while he was binding up my arm. ‘“ To-morrow,” said he, 
T will answer you a thousand, if you require it, and I am able to 
comprehend them.” I obeyed to the strict letter, and in sixteen 
hours was quite young and brisk again. The doctor put me off for a 





day or two from regard to me, and then became quite conversable. 
He has read much, thought much, and reasoned well. I obtained 
such full and accurate information from him on all the points of | 
my inquiries, that I did not regret my sickness in the least. I 
shall long number this intelligent physician among my best friends. 
He has for many years been prominent in his labours of mind. 





- EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS. 





(Carey, Lea and Biancuarp, of Philadelphia, will issue in a day 

or two, a new work, in one volume, from the pen of Washington IJr- 

ving, called “‘ A Tour on the Prairies, by the Author of the Sketch- 

Book ; forming No. I. of Crayon Miscellanies.” We give below a | 

couple of extracts in advance of the publication. ] 
THE HONEY CAMP. 


Tue weather, which had been rainy in the night, having held up, | 
we resumed our march at seven o'clock in the morning, in confident | 
hope of soon arriving at the encampment of the rangers. We had | 
not ridden above three or four miles wh. n we came to a large tree | 
which had recently been felled by an axe, for the wild honey con- | 
tained in the hollow of its trunk, several broken flakes of which 
still remained. We now felt sure that the camp could not be far | 
distant. About a couple of miles farther and some of the rangers | 
set up a shout, and pointed to a number of horses grazing in a | 
woody bottom. A few paces brought us to the brow of an elevated | 
ridge, from whence we looked down upon the encampment. It was 
a wild bandit, or Robin Hood, scene. In a beautiful open forest, | 
traversed by a running stream, were booths of bark and branches, | 
and tents of blankets, temporary shelters from the recent rain, for | 
the rangers commonly livouac in the open air. There were | 
groups of rangers in every kind of uncouth garb. Some were | 
cooking at large ‘ires made at the feet of trees; some were stretch- | 
ing and dressing deerskins; some were shooting at a mark, and | 
soine lying about on the grass. Venison jerked, and hung on frames, 
was drying over the embers in one place; in another lay carcasses 
recently brought in by the hunters. Stacks of rifles were leaning 
against the trunks of the trees, and saddles, bridles, and powder- | 
horns hanging above them, while the horses were grazing here and | 
there among the thickets. 

Our arrival at the camp was greeted with acclamation. The | 
rangers crowded about their comrades to inquire the news from the | 
fort; for our own part, we were received in frank, simple, hunter's | 
style by Captain om the commander of the company; a man | 
about forty years of age, vigorous and active. His life had been | 
chiefly passed on the frontier, occasionally in Indian warfare, so 
that he was a thorough woodsman, and a first-rate hunter. He 
was equipped in character; in leather hunting-shirt and leggins, | 
and a leather foraging cap. 

While we were conversing with the captain, a veteran huntsman | 
approached, whose whole appearance struck me. He was of the |: 
middle size, but tough and weather-proved ; a head partly bald and |; 
garnished with loose iron-gray locks, and a fine black eye, beaming | 
with youthful spir.*. His dress was similar to that of the captain, 
a rifle-shirt and leggins of dressed deerskin, that had evidently | 
seen service ; a powder-horn was slung by his side, a hunting-knife | 
stuck in his belt, and in his hand was an ancient and trusty rifle, | 
doubtless as dear to him as a bosom friend. He asked permission | 
to go hunting, which was readily granted. ‘That's old Ryan,” | 
said the captain; when he had gone, “there's not a better hunter | 
in the camp; he’s sure to bring in game.” 

In a lite while our pack-horses were unloaded and turned loose 
to revel among the pea-vines. Our tent was pitched ; our fire made ; 
the half of a deer had been sent to us from the captain's lodge ; 
Beatte brought in a couple of wild turkeys ; the spits were laden, | 
and the camp-kettle crammed with meat ; and to crown our luxv- |! 
ries, a basin filled with great flakes of delicious honey, the spoils of | 
a plundered bee-tree, was given us by one of the rangers. 

Our little Frenchman Tonish was in an ecstasy, and tucking up | 
his sleeves to the elbows, set to work to make a display of his culi- | 
nary skill, on which he prided himeelf almost as much as upon his |, 
hunting, his riding, and his warlike prowess. 1 


| 
| 
| 


A BEE HUNT. 


The beautiful forest in which we were encamped abounded in | 
bee trees ; that is to say, trees in the decayed trunks of which wild | 
bees had established their hives. It is surprising in what countless 
swarms the bees have overspread the far west, within but a mode- 
rate number of years. The Indians consider them the harbinger 
of the white man, as the buffalo is of the red man; and say that, 
in proportion as the bee advances, the Indian and buffalo retire. | 
We are always accustomed to associate the hum of the bee-hive | 
with the farm-house and flower-garden, and to consider those indus- | 
trious little animals as connected with the busy haunts of man, | 
and I am told that the wild bee is seldom to be met with at any | 
great distance from the frontier. They have been the heralds of | 
civilization, steadfastly preceding it as it advanced from the Atlan- | 
tick borders, and some of the ancient settlers of the west pretend 
to give the very vear when the honey bee first crossed the Missis- 
sippi. The Indians with surprise found the mouldering trees of | 


their forests suddenly teeming with ambrosial sweets, and nothing, 
I am told, can exceed the greedy relish with which they banquet 
for the first time upon this unbought luxury of the wilderness. 


| 
' 
| 


| At present the honey bee swarms in myriads, in the noble groves | 
and forests that skirt and intersect the prairies, and extend along the | 
| alluvial bottoms of the rivers. It seems to me as if these beautiful | 
regions answer literally to the description of the land of promise, 
| “a land flowing with milk and honey ;” for the rich pasturage of 
the prairies is calculated to sustain herds of cattle as countless as | 


enamelled, render them a very paradise for the nectar-seeking bee. | 

We had not been long in the camp when a party set out in quest | 
of a bee-tree ; and, being curious to witness the sport, I gladly ac- | 
cepted an invitation to accompany them. The party was headed | 
by a veteran bee-hunter, a tall, lank fellow in homespun garb that 
hung loosely about his limbs, and a straw hat shaped not unlike a 
bee-hive ; a comrade, equally uncouth in garb, and without a hat, 
straddled along at his heels, with a long rifle on his shoulder. To 
these succeeded half a dozen others, some with axes and some with 
rifles, for no one stirs far from the camp without his fire-arms, so 
as to be ready either for wild deer or wild Indian. 

After proceeding some distance we came to an open glade on the 
skirts of the forest. Here our leader halted, and then advanced 
quietly to a low bush, on the top of which I perceived a piece of 
honeycomb. This I found was the bait or lure for the wild bees. 
Several were humming about it, and diving into its cells. When 
they had laden themselves with honey they would rise into the air, 
and dart off in a straight line, almost with the velocity of a builet. 

' The hunters watched attentively the course they took, and then set 
off in the same direction, stumbling along over twisted roots and 

| fallen trees, with their eyes turned up to the sky. In this way they 

, traced the honey-laden bees to their hive, in the hollow trunk of a 
blasted oak, where, after buzzing about for a moment, they entered 
a hole about sixty feet from the ground. 

Two of the bee-hunters now plied their axes vigorously at the 
foot of the tree to level it with the ground. The mere spectators 
and amateurs, in the meantime, drew off to a cautious distance, to 
be out of the way of the falling of the tree and the vengeance of 
its inmates. The jarring blows of the axe seemed to have no effect 
in alarming or disturbing this most industrious community. They 
continued to ply at their usual occupations, some arriving full 
freighted into port, others sallying forth on new expeditions, like so 
many merchantmen in a money-making metropolis, little suspicious 
of impending bankruptcy and downfall. Even a loud crack, which 
announced the disrupture of the trunk, failed to divert their atten- | 
tion from the intense pursuit of gain; at length down came the 
tree with a tremendous crash, bursting open from end to end, and 
displaying all the hoarded treasures of the commonwealth. 

ne of the hunters immediately ran up with a whisp of lighted 
hay as a defence against the bees. The latter, however, made no 
attack and sought no revenge ; they seemed stupified by the catas- | 
trophe and unsuspicious of its cause, and remained crawling and 
buzzing about the ruins without offering us any molestation. Every 
one of the party now fell to, with spoon and hunting-knife, to scoop 
out the flakes of honey-comb with which the hollow trunk was 
stored. Some of them were of old date and a deep brown colour; 
otheis were beautifully white, and the honey in their cells was al- 
most limpid. Such of the combs as were entire were placed in 
camp-kettles to be conveyed to the encampment ; those which had 
heen shivered in the fall were devoured upon the spot. Every stark 
bee-hunter was to be seen with a rich morsel in his hand dripping 
about his fingers, and disappearing as rapidly as a cream-tart before 
the holyday appetite of a schoolboy. 

Nor was it the bee-hunters alone that profited by the downfall of 
this industrious community ; as if the bees would carry through the 
similitude of their habits with those of laborious and gainful man, 
I beheld numbers from rival hives, arriving on eager wing, to en- 
rich tuemselves with the ruins of their neighbours. These busied | 
themselves as eagerly and cheerfully as so many wreckers on an | 
Indiaman that has been driven on shore ; plunging into the cells of 
the broken honeycombs, banqueting greedily on the spoil, and then 
winging their way full-freighted to their homes. 
proprietors of the ruin, they seemed to have no heart to do any | 
thing, not even to taste the nectar that flowed around them; but | 
crawled backward and forward, in vacant desolation, asI have seen | 
a poor fellow with his hands in his breeches pockets, whistling vacantly || 
and despondingly about the ruins of his house that had been burnt. 

It is difficult to describe the bewilderment and confusion of the 
bees of the bankrupt hive who had been absent at the time of the | 
catastrophe, and who arrived from time to time, with full cargoes | 
from abroad. At first they wheeled about in the air, in the place 
where the fallen tree had once reared its head, astonished at finding | 
it all a vacuum. At length, as if comprehending their disaster, they || 
settled down in clusters on a dry branch of a neighbouring tree, 
from whence they seemed to contemplate the prostrate ruin, and to | 
buzz forth doleful lamentations over the downfall of their republick. | 
It was a scene on which the “melancholy Jaques” might have mo- | 
ralized by the hour. 

We now abandoned the place, leaving much honey in the hollow of 
the tree. “ It will all be cleared off by varmint,” said one of the ran- 

rs. ‘* What vermin?” asked J. ‘Oh bears, and skunks, and 
rackoons, and ‘possums. The bears is the knowingist varmint for 
finding out a bee-tree in the world. They'll gnaw for days together 
at the trunk till they make a hole big enough to get in their paws, | 
and then they'll haul out honey, bees and all.” 


| 
| 
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[The following description of the immense flights of wild pigeons, 
often seen in their migrations from place to place in various parts 
of the United States, is condensed from Audubon’s splendid and | 
celebrated work on American Ornithology.] 


THE PASSENGER PIGEON. 


The multitudes of these birds almost pass belief. In the autumn 
of 1813, Audubon left his house at Henderson, on the banks of the | 
Ohio, on his way to Louisville. Having met the pigeons flying 
from north-east to south-east in greater numbers than usual, he felt 
an inclination to enumerate the flocks that would pass within the 
reach of the eye in the course of one hour. He dismounted, and, 
seating himself on a small eminence, began to mark, in his pocket- 
book, a dot for every flock which passed. Finding, however, that 
this was scarcely possible, and feeling unable to record the flocks, 
as they constantly increased, he rose, and, counting the dots already | 
put down, found that one hundred and sixty-three had been made in 


twenty-one minutes. He travelled on, and still met more the farther | 
he went. The air was literally filled with pigeons ; the light of noon- |! 
day became dim, as during an eclipse. While waiting for dinner at 
the Sun, he saw, at his leisure, immense legions still going by, and 





the sands upon the seashore, while the flowers with which they are | 


} 
| 


As to the poor | = 


| ber of appraisers might be chosen 


he says :—‘* But I cannot describe to you the extreme beauty of 
their aérial evolutions, when a hawk chanced to press upon the rear 
of a flock. At once, like a torrent, and with a noise like thunder, 
they rushed into a compact mass, ro upon each other toward 
the centre. In these almost solid masses, they darted forward in 
undulating and angular lines, descended and swept close over the 
earth with inconceivable velocity, mounted perpendicularly, so as to 
resemble a vast column, and, when high, were seen wheeling and 
twisting within their continued lines, which then resembled the coils 
of a gigantic serpent.” Before sunset he reached Louisville, dis- 
tant from Hardensburgh fifty-five miles ; the pigeons were still pass- 
ing in undiminished numbers, and continued to do so for three days 
in succession. Audubon attempts to reckon the number of pigeons 
| in one of these flocks, and the daily quantity of food consumed by 
it. He takes, as an example, a column of one mile in breadth, and 
supposes it to pass over us, without interruption, for three hours, at 
the rate of one mile per minute. This will give us a parallelogram 








|| of one hundred and eight miles by one, averaging one hundred and 


! eighty square miles ; and, allowing two pigeons to the square yard, 
| we have one billion one hundred and fifteen millions one hundred 
| and thirty-six thousand pigeons in one flock: and, as every pigeon 
'| consumes fully half a pint per day, the quantity required to feed such 
a flock must be eight millions seven hundred and twelve thousand 
| bushels per day. He thus describes the appearance of the pigeons 
| at one of their roosting-places :—“ The sun was lost to our view, 
yet not a pigeon had arrived ; but, suddenly, there burst forth a gene- 
| ral cry of, ‘ Here they come!’ The noise which they made, though 
| yet distant, reminded me of a hard gale at sea, passing through the 
| rigging of a close-reefed vessel. As the birds arrived, and passed 
over me, I felt a current of air that surprised me. Thousands were 
| soon knocked down by the men provided with poles. The current 
| of birds, however, kept still increasing. The fires were lighted, and 
| a most magnificent, as well as a wonderful and terrifying sight, pre- 
| sented itself. The pigeons, coming in by thousands, alighted every- 
| where, one above another, until solid masses of them, resembling 
| hanging swarms of bees, as large as hogsheads, were formed on 
| every tree, in all directions. Here and there the perches gave way 
| under the weight with a crash, and, falling to the ground, destroyed 
| hundreds of the birds beneath, forcing down the dense groups with 
| which every stick was loaded. It was a scene of uproar and con- 
fusion. I found it quite useless to speak, or even to shout, to those 
persons nearest me. The reports, even of the nearest guns, were 
| seldom heard ; and I knew only of the firing by seeing the shooters 
| reloading. No person dared venture within the line of devastation ; 
| the hogs had been penned up in due time, the picking up of the dead 
| and wounded being left for the next morning’s employment. Still 
| the pigeons were constantly coming ; and it was past midnight be- 
| fore I perceived a decrease in the number of those that arrived. 
| The uproar continued, however, the whole night ; and, as I was 
| anxious to know to what distance the sound reached, I sent off a 
| man, accustomed to perambulate the forest, who, returning two 
| hours afterward, informed me he had heard it distinctly when three 
miles from the spot. ‘Toward the approach of day, the noise rather 
subsided ; but, long ere objects were at all distinguishable, the 
| pigeons began to move off, in a direction quite different from that 
| in which they had arrived before ; and, at sunrise, all that were able 
| to fly had disappeared. The howlings of the wolves now reached 
our ears ; and the foxes, lynxes, cougars, bears, rackoons, opossums, 
| and pole-cats were seen sneaking off from the spot ; while eagles 
| and hawks, of different species, accompanied by a crowd of vultures, 
came to supplant them, and enjoy their share of the spoil. It was 
| then the authors of all this devastation began their entry among the 
dead, the dying, and the mangled. The pigeons were picked up 
and piled in heaps, until each had as many as he could possibly dis- 
pose of, when the hogs were let loose to feed on the remainder.” 





HE FINE ARTS. 


LETTER TO THE AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


GentLemeN—The members of our profession, both in England 
and this country, agree that modern art is not equal to that of the 
ages of Phidias and Michael Angelo ; and that this inferiority will 
continue to exist until we have more genius, or more patronage, or 
better schools. There are but few, however. who admit that the 
natural powers of men are less than they formerly were ; by far 
the greater part say that constant exercise in the various styles ot 


|| art would raise modern artists even higher than the ancients ; and 


that schools would improve in proportion to the increase of talent in 
the teachers. Believing this to be true, I feel it to be a duty to 
my profession, to inquire how these acknowledged deficiencies may 
be remedied, and to suggest such measures as appear most likely 
to be effectual. I therefore beg leave to offer for your considera- 
tion the following plan: 

First. To collect the works of living artists, and exhibit them 
throughout the country, in every place where a reasonable profit 
may be derived. Second. To divide the proceeds among the exhi- 
bitors, in proportion to the value of their respective works ; reserv- 
ing such a per centage as may be necessary for the support of the 
exhibition and a certain number of schools, Third. Tovinstitute a 
system of vajuation, by which to determine what each exhibitor 


| Shall receive, and also to give pictures such a reputation as the 


publick can depend on. Fourth. To retain unsold works so long as 


| their proprietors may desire, and keep them constantly exposed for 


sale. Fifth. To borrow or hire any works of merit, not by living 
artists, and exhibit them, reserving the proceeds for the support of 


| schools ; and for protecting the works of living artists from being 


sold at improper prices—this to be done by purchasing themat such 
prices as shall secure the exhibition against loss, allowing the artists 


| to re-purchase them at the same rate, or to receive the balance if 


they are sold by the exhibition; but taking the profits accruing from 
exhibiting them as an equivalent for the use of the original pur- 


chase money. 


The third article in this plan is a novelty, and may appear im- 
practicable. I think, however, that it might be effected in the fol- 
lowing way :—By keeping a book, in which every artist might state 


| his valuation of each picture, putting his own name in the column 
| opposite. * 


The average of these might be taken as the value ac- 
cording to which the profits should be divided ; or, a certain num- 
It is easy to see what effect 





* It might sometimes happen that the intrinsick value of a picture 
would be greater than its value as an exhibition picture ; for which rea- 


| son it would be well to have two columns in which these different esti- 


mates might be stated. 
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such a book would have on those who wish to , in giving 
them the best evidence that their money would not be sacrificed. 
Those who have been much in Europe know that the prices of pic- 


tures depend almost entirely on their reputation ; and, were it not 
necessary to be brief in a periodical article, I might instance seve- 
ral artists now living in England whose early works sold for very 
little originally, but have since been sold for prices, merely 
in consequence of the increased reputation of their authors. This 
method of conferring fame would be more effectual than the cus- 
tomary academick honours, and more satisfactory to the publick ; 
because it would indicate with something like accuracy what each 
artist thought of every other, and each icular work of every 
other: and the infamy which would necessarily fall on one who 
should falsely estimate any work would insure both honesty and 
care in those who might deal unfairly in anonymous criticisms. 

The fifth article of this plan is alsq partly novel. I judge by my 
own feelings, in proposing to buy works at small prices, in such a 
way that they should still be the artist’s property; and, in the event | 
of their afterward selling for higher prices, that he should get the bene- | 
fit of it. I am perfectly willing to paint for barely enough to support | 
me, if lamsure that I shall not be obliged to degrade the art and myself, 
by making improper sales; and I believe that, besides the love of 
money and all that it can buy, there are motives enough to induce 
all who are capable of excelling to exert themselves sufficiently. 

The government of any institution of this sort should, I think, be | 
democratick. © Every artist in the country should have a right to vote | 
in the election of its officers ; and if it were questioned whether a 
particular individual deserved that appellation, the publick, or such 
as visit the exhibition, should decide. I dislike the constitutions of | 
all the foreign academies that I know of, and consider them part and | 
parcel with their political systems; and I think we should be ex- | 
tremely cautious in adopting even parts of their systems. The plan | 
of authorizing a certain number of artists to be the sole dispensers | 
of professional honours, and the sole governours of the general af- | 
fairs of art, is essentially stiatocensiok and although our military | 
and naval systems may savour of it toa certain degree, they cannot | 
be considered as a parallel, because they are under the supervision | 
of powers chosen immediately by the people, while the artists, (I | 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. empire. But they yield at last, and the honey-moon of nature comes, 
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An explanation.—It is due to ourselves and our readers to explain 





allude to the Royal Academy,) are uncontrolled in their domina- | 
tion, and will use their power for their own private advantage as _ 
naturally as they would err in any other way. 

To conclude, I think great credit due to the artists of our coun- 
try for their spirited efforts to raise and sustain academies. I ad-| 
mire the generosity which has induced them to give the use of their | 
pictures for exhibition ; but Iam convinced that they have not per- 
fected the system for elevating the art. I think they have adhered | 
too much to systems that are not adapted to our country, nor even | 
to Europe in its present state; and respectfully suggest that we | 
must form our own constitutions or fail in our attempts. 

I am, gentlemen, very respectfully, your brother artist and obe- | 


dient servant, J. K. FISHER. 
No, 50 Vesey-sureet, New-York, 


| 
| 
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UNCLE TOBY AND THE WIDOW WADMAN. 


This beautiful and celebrated group, modelled by Mr. Ball | 
4 my and exhibited about a year ago at the American Academy | 
of Fine Arts in Barclay-street, was sold by publick auction, a few | 
weeks since, for the sum of five hundred dollars; a sum not ade- | 
quate to the real value of the statues, but still one that probably 
afforded to the artist a compensation for his labour, although not 
for his talent and the years of study devoted to the acquisition of 
his skill in the noble art which he professes. It gives us pleasure 
to make known a handsome act of liberality on the part of the pur- | 
chaser, a gentleman of Boston. Unsolicited and from the impulse 
of his own generous feelings, he placed the group at the disposal | 
of Mr. Hughes for twelve months, authorizing him to use it for ex- | 
hibition during that time, and retain the proceeds for his own ex- | 
clusive profit. A very gentlemanly proceeding, and one which we | 
are sure will not speedily be forgotten by the artist. We feel con- | 
fident that the publick will also esteem it an obligation, inasmuch | 
as it will afford an opportunity of which many will be glad to avail 
themselves, of enjoying the pleasure to be derived from an exami- | 
nation of this superb production. 





THE DRAMA. 








THE KNOWLES BENEFIT. 


On Wednesday next this excellent dramatist takes a benefit at 
the Park theatre, under the direction of the friends of literature and 
the drama of the city of New-York ; and we feel assured that the 
announcement of the fact will be read with interest and pleasure by 
thousands who have in many former years enjoyed the masterly 
productions of his genius, and more recently partaken of the grati- | 
fication ministered to the inhabitants of this country by his per- 
sonations of his own unrivalled characters. What an appeal to 
the liberality of our citizens Fr in this festival—for such | 





the apparent inaccuracy of a statement in our last number, that the 
contents of that number were entirely original ; when among them 

3 is was a short poetical piece that appeared in one of the evening pa- 
. The —_ of es nguage.—We have _ _—_ oe - me net pers of this city, of a previous date. The lines in question, “ Writ- 
tion and pe, at some vigorous critick wou think it worthy his | ten at Niagara, during a thunder-storm,” were communicated to 
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|| can we imagine any sufficient cause why the several words that i 


pains to bestow some small share of time and attention upon cer- | 1. Mirror as original, under date of January twenty-eighth, but by 


tain grievous, though not very great errours, which, of late years, | 
have crept into very general practice, among all sorts of writers. | 
We know that grammatical accuracy is rather looked down upon, as 

a thing hardly worth making a stir about, and that orthographical 
rectitude is in like manner, very much disregarded. But we hold | 
to the maxim that the boundary line between right and wrong ought, | 
in justice, to be respected with as much regard in small things as | 
in great ; a fault is a fault, though it require a microscope to de- | 
tect it. Elegance in writing depends, at least to a certain extent, | 
on correctness in spelling and grammar, just as truly as on the | 
choice of appropriate words and their skilful arrangement in sen- 
tences, so as to produce strength and harmony; and, as a general | 
principle, writers careless in these little things, will be found want- 


some accident were not received until about ten deys previous to 
the day of pubheation of eur last number. They were immediately 
put in type, but on the very day on which the number went to the 
press, they appeared, as already stated, in an evening paper. We 
presume that the gentleman by whom they were communicated, in- 
ferring very naturally from tho delay, that *hey were rejected, sent 
another copy to that paper, and we cannot, in this instarce, find any 
fault with the proceeding. We take this opportunity, however, to 
entreat correspondents generally, that they will exercise @ little pa- 
tience. Owing to the very large number of impressiens demanded 
by our circulation, and the consequent necessity of going to press 
some time before the day of publication, communications can never 
be inserted or noticed in the Mirror immediately subsequent to the 





ing in others of more seeming importance. As alfeady mentioned, | 
we have been waiting for some time in hope that an abler hand 
than our own would touch upon this matter, but we have waited in || 
vain, and as none seem inclined to flourish a pen in behalf of Mur- | 
ray and Dr. Johason, we are fain to attempt it ourselves, although, || 
it may be, with but little skill or effect. Nevertheless, a word | 
spoken in season sometimes does good, and if what we have to say | 
should perchance induce criticks of more power and reputation to | 


look into the subject, we shall be perfectly satisfied. Imprimis, i 


|| then, we object to the practice, general though it be, of changing | 
'| the a to w in the comparative case of the adjective far ; we cannot || 


conceive why a thing that is far at the distance of one mile should || 
be further at two, in the teeth of reason, and Horne Tooke, and the | 
good old writers of England's palmiest ages of scholarship. Nor | 
have ward for their last syllable, should be equipped with a super- | 
fluous s, as in backwards, forwards, downwards, afterwards, up- | 
wards, etc., when backward, forward, upward, etc. are not only cor- || 
rect, but altogether more elegant. The misuse of two or more past } 
tenses to signify one past time is another piece of almost universal | 
wrong doing; as “I intended to have gone,” for “T intended to | 
go”—*I should have liked to have seen it,” instead of ‘I should | 





| 


have liked to see it.” This accumulation of auxiliaries is some- | 
times carried to a most awkward and ridiculous excess; we have | 








it is—a festival of talent! e author of Virginius, of William 
Tell, of Alfred the Great, of Caius Gracchus, of the Wife, of the 
Beggar of Bethnal Green, and the Hunchback, comes before us to 
receive the acknowldgement it is our privilege to make, for many 
hours of enjoyment, provided for us by his genius and his labours. 
lhe poet of liberty, receiving the well-earned testimonial of admi- | 
ration and regard, from the people of the land of liberty! We can- || 
not, will not doubt that it will be freely and nobly paid. But per- 
haps it may not be uninteresting to our readers, to know what 
measures have been taken for the due fulfilment of this honourable 
undertaking. A committee of more than a hundred gentlemen has 
been formed, including many of the first names among our citizens 
for character and talent, and comprising the sons of England, Ire- 
land and Scotland, as well as of our own country, by whom all the 
arrangements have been determined on; the pit of the theatre will 
be thrown open to the boxes, and seats provided there for ladies; 
the price of tickets will be two dollars throughout the house ; and 


every other provision will be made that can add lustre and effect ' 


to the occasion. The bill for the night is made out and cast with 
all the strength of talent that the city can afford, consisting almost | 
entirely of selections from the plays of Mr. Knowles, varied with | 
inusick, dancing and recitations; and all who avail themselves of 


this opportunity to honour worth and talent, while, at the same | 


time, they i for themselves a rich enjoyment, will add to the 
pleasure afforded them by the display of dramatick excellence, that 


of beholding a scene of splendour and of beauty, that is not easily 
to be surpassed or equalled. 


|| stead of “I should have thought he would prefer to attempt to run || 


read a sentence in which there were no less than four, where one | 
alone was wanted, something in this wise—“I should have thought, H 
he would have preferred, to have attempted, to have run away,” in- |; 
away”—a clumsy sentence, to make the best of it, but infinitely i 
worse in its wrong than in its right construction. The employ- | 
| ment of whom for who, is another abominable vice, and yet very | 
| common; as “whom he said was ill”—* whom J intended should | 
'| be sent for”—that is, “whom was ill, he said”—* whom should be | 
| sent for, I intended.” But enough for the present; we shall ad- | 
| venture to try the patience of our readers yet farther on this to- | 
'| pick, in fature numbers. 





| The Spring.—“ Time rolls his ceaseless course,” and often are 
we reminded of its rapidity. It seems but a little while since we 


time of their receipt ; there must be a delay of at least one week, 
and generally, of from eight to twelve days. We beg, therefore, 
that correspondents will think themselves not neglected because 
they are not noticed in the very first, or even in the second number 
after the time of sending their communications. 





The Park, and the posts, again.—The functionaries upon whom 
devolves the care of our publick grounds, or at least of the Park 
and matters thereunto appertaining, must have had some intuitive 
knowledge of our editorial intentions, for they have completely an- 
ticipated our remonstrances. In a late number we bestowed a 
few words of good-natured comment upon the broken chains and 
unhappy locust posts that had so long grieved the eyes of the citi- 
zens all around the City-hall, and lo! even between the writing, 
and the publication of our paragraph, remedial steps were taken. 
As we crossed from Chatham-street to Broadway on the very Monday 
following, our hearts were at once surprised and gladdened by the 
appearance of sundry yards of well-wrought iron, “in linked 
stoutness long drawn out,” seeming fully qualified to endure the 
most vigorous attacks of all the mischief-loving youngsters in the 
metropolis. ‘ Better late than never” is an old, and in most cases, 
unimpeachable maxim, and has a perfect application in the present 


| instance. It is well done, gentlemen, and you have our hearty 


thanks, with those, we doubt not, of your constituents generally. 





Curious custom.—The causes for which a Mahometan woman may 
demand a divorce, are clearly and broadly laid down in the Koran ; 
and her evidence is sufficient, because the Mahometan law supposes 
that a woman must be violently aggrieved before the modesty of 
her sex will allow her to appear in publick with such an application. 
So careful is this law to spare her feelings, that she is not even re- 
quired to recount her injuries, unless of her own free will; all she 
has to do is to place her slipper reversed, that is, with the sole up- 
ward, before the cadi, and the case is finished; the divorce is 
granted without farther inquiry or explanation. 

Domiciliated bees —There is an interesting exhibition in Broad- 
way, near Fulton-street. The whole process of making honey may 
be examined. A number of glass hives have been prepared in such 
a manner that the operations of the insects may be seen quite dis- 





essayed to welcome the coming of one joyous spring; yet a year | tinctly. The Star says, “the bees are let loose during the day ; 
has fled, and we are moved to greet the advent of another. It is i and during the bright sunshine view the beauties of Broadway, and 
true, that, accurding to the artificial division of time adopted by as- |, return in the afternoon to their vocations with renewed vigour and 


'| time with us, and our gratulations should have been uttered four | 
weeks ago; but spring is seldom spring: like till near the beginning | 





tronomers and the getters-up of almanacks, spring has been some ,, delight.” 


\} 


|| of her second month; frost and snow, and chilling winds prolong |, 
|| the struggle for dominion throughout the first third of her rightful |, 





A good hit.—The Mobile Register says that a gentleman lately 
arrived in that city from the north, and being asked how it hap- 
pened that he was three days ahead of the mail, gravely replied, 
“J got out of the stage and walked.” 
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HOW GOULD HE SAY GOOD NIGHT! 


A BALLAD—THE MUSICK COMPOSED BY ROBERT GUYLOTT. 


Moderato e con espressionee 
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Ad lib ~~~~Tempo. Moderato. 


Good night! A sud-den sha - dow Has fall’n up-on 


light, My cheek co 


glad-ness left the 
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look not round the cham - ber, I know he 


- lour, How he sa night! My cheek 
: could "5 . has lost 
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not there: The lute has lost its sweet-ness, And 


its co - lour, How 


could he 
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And why should he take with him 
The happiness he brought? 
Alas! such fleeting pleasure 
Is all too dearly bought, 
If thus my heart stop beating, 
My spirits lose their tone, 
And a gloom like night surround me. 
The moment he is gone. 
And a gloom, &c. 











MISCELLANY. 





Honour IN WAR: BY DR. CHANNING.—“ The idea of honour is | 
associated with war. But to whom does the honour belong! If | 
to any, certainly not to the mass of the people, but to those who | 
are particularly engaged in it. The mass of a people, who stay at | 
home and hire others to fight, who sleep in their warm beds and | 
hire others to sleep on the cold and damp earth, who sit at their | 
well spread board and hire others to take the chance of starving, 
who nurse the slightest hurt in their own bodies and hire others to | 
expose themselves to mortal wounds, and to linger in comfortless 
hospitals, certainly this mass reap little honour from war. The ho- | 
nour belongs to those who immediately engage in it. Let me ask, | 
then, what is the chief business of war? It is to destroy human 
life, to mangle the limbs, to gash and hew the body, to plunge the 
sword into the heart of a fellow-creature, to strew the earth with 
bleeding frames, and to trample them under foot with horses’ hoofs. 
It is to batter down and burn cities, to turn fruitful fields into de- 
serts, to level the cottage of the peasant, and the magnificent abode 
of opulence, to scourge nations with famine, to multiply widows 
and orphans. Are these honourable deeds? Were you called to 
name — worthy of demons, would you not naturally select | 
such as these? Grant that a necessity for them may exist. It is 
a dreadful necessity, such as a good man must recoil from with in- 
stinctive horror ; and, though it may exempt them from guilt, it can- 
not turn them into glory. We have thought that it was honourable 
to heal, to save, to mitigate pain, to snatch the sick and sinking 
from the jaws of death. We have placed among the revered be- 
nefactors of the human race the discoverer of arts which alleviate 





| 
| 
human sufferings, which prolong comfort, adorn and cheer human | 
life; and if these arts be honourable, where is the glory of multi- | 
plying and aggravating tortures and death?” | 





A weppinc.—The bride turned a little pale, and then a little 
flushed, and at last had just the right quantity of bright, becoming 
colour, and almost shed a tear, but not quite, for a smile came in- 
stead and chased it away. The bridegroom was warned not to for- 


was uttered in a clear, low voice, and the new name written—and 
Sophy Grey was Sophy Grey no more; and she turned her bright 
face to be looked on, and loved, and admired, by the crowd of rela- 
tions and friends surrounding her; and they thought that Sophy 
Stoketon was still dearer and prettier than even Sophy Grey had been 
—and then the carriages were entered, and the house was reached. 
Sophy walked into her father’s house—her childhood’s home—her 
home no longer—and the bridal dress was changed, and the travel- 
ling dress took its place, and all crowded round her—her father, the 
mother, the sister, the brothers—all crowded round her to say good 
by—to look and look on that dear face once more—to feel that 
her fate was sealed—to pray that it might be a happy one—to think 


\|\that she was going away—away from her home—away with a stran- 


ger! and tears and smiles were mingled, and fond looks, and long 
embraces, and a father’s mingled tear of joy and sorrow was on her 
cheek: and the sister’s tear, that vainly tried to be a smile, and 
the mother’s sobs: and Sophy Grey left her father’s house—left it 
with the bright beam of joy and hope upon her brow; and another 
moment, the carriage door was closed, the last good-by uttered— 
and Sophy was gone. Oh! how melancholy! how lonely does the 
house appear, where but a moment before all had been interest and 
hurry! Who has not experienced the deserted sensation, when 
those we have been accustomed to see are gone—when the agita- 
tion, the interest at parting is over; the forlorn, empty look of the 
room—the work-box, the drawing materials, the musick, all gone ; 
or perhaps one single thing left to remind how all was—a flower, 
perhaps, that had been gathered and cast aside—the cover of a 
fetter which had been scribbled over in the forgetfulness of the 
happy conversation. 





A POLICE MaGIsTRATE.—Truth is not seldom extracted by acci- 
dent. Mr. A., whose office is frequently clamorous with the litiga- 
tors of shilling warrants, suddenly called out, “Silence, there ! 
There’s been,” added he, “two or three people committed, and I 
have not heard a word they have said.” 





NevER satisFiep.—The fire is never satisfied with wood, the 





“I will,” | 


get the ring, and all were assembled round the altar. 


ocean with rivers, death with mankind, nor a coquette with lovers. 








ANECDOTE ON TIME.—Two brothers, named Josiah and William, 
full-grown boys, met in a store one evening, where the attention of 
the company was somewhat attracted by a very long watch-chain 
dangling at the fore-quarters of Josiah. One of the company asked, 
““What’s the time, Josiah?” With no small ceremony, Josiah 
drew out his watch, and after examining it some minutes, referred to 
his brother, and said, “* Brother William, is that figury nine or figury 
leven?” William, after a few moments’ deliberation, declared 1 
to be “figury seven.” ‘ Well, then,” replied Josiah, “it lacks 
*bout half an inch of eight.” 





Pureno.tocy.—A short time since, a young lady who still adheres 
to the custom once so prevalent among the ladies, of braiding the hair, 
requested a phrenologist to examine her cranium, and to report to 
her the result of his examination. The request was of course very 
cheerfully complied with, and his discoveries were communicated 
in the following laconick terms :—‘ Miss,” said he, “I find the 
bump of wiveliee, the most prominent of any one on your head.” 





LINES ON SEEING A LADY WALKING IN THE SNOW. 


I saw fair Julia walking alone, 

When feathered rain came softly down, 
*Twas Jove descending from his tower 
To court her in a silvery shower. 

The wanton flake flew on her breast, 
As happy dove into its nest, 

But rivalled by the whiteness there, 
For grief resolved into a tear ; 

And falling to her garment’s hem, 

To deck her waist, froze to a gem. 
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